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FOLK-TALES. 
I. DOES A COW HAVE PIGS?! 


Brer Bar an’ Brer Wolf lived together on a fa’m. Brer Bar had 
a cow, an’ Brer Wolf had a sow. One mornin’ Brer Bar an’ Brer 
Wolf went out to the barn, and the sow came up with ten pigs. Brer 
Bar said ’twas his pigs his cow had. Brer Wolf said his sow had 
dem pigs. So dey couldn’ agree. Dey said dey’d take it to court. 
Brer Bar says he get Brer Frawg fur his lawyer, kase he was wise. 
Brer Wolf says ‘ll get Brer Rabbit, though he’s a mighty triflin’ 
man. So dey to meet de nex’ day in de ba’n-yard t’ree o'clock, 
Brer ’Possum an’ Sis Possum, Brer Coon an’ Sis Coon, an’ Brer Bull- 
Frawg an’ all de critturs ’round. Brer Buzzard said he’d come, kase 
he may have to clean up some of dem dead, kase he know dey goin’ to 
kill somebudy. Nex’ day everybudy come a-skippin’ an’ a-hoppin’. 
Brer Frawg wus dar sittin’ up on de jedge stan’, waitin’ fur Brer 
Rabbit. Brer Rabbit ain’t tu’n up yet. ’Bout four o’clock dey all 
say, ‘Well, I guess we'll give Brer Bar de pigs, kase Brer Rabbit 
ain’t here to argy his case.” All at once dey heard a voice up de 
road, an’ dey see de dus’ jus’ a-flyin’. Brer Rabbit jus’ kickin’ up 
san’ a-runnin’. Den all at once he come a-rushin’ into de court- 
house, a-puffin’ an’ a-pantin’, all out of breaf. ‘‘Ladies an’ gents, 
Ise sor’ to be late. Ise mean to gitshhere on time, but I had to see 
*bout a bery important business to my faders.”” Brer Frawg he 
"lowed, ‘‘Your fader! Whoever heard talk ’bout you havin’ a fader?” 
Brer Rabbit he hollowed, “‘ Ladies and gents! How many ever heard 
of a cow havin’ pigs?’’ — ‘‘No! No!”’ cried de crowd. ‘Well, de sow 
an’ pigs are yourn.”” An’ he won de case. Den dey give a party for 
Brer Rabbit, an’ Miss Meadows an’ all de gals were dar. Brer Rabbit 
was in love with one of de Miss Meadows. Brer Nophy (Wolf) got 
his fiddle “ef played dis tune: ? — 
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coat an’ spats, Big eye, Brer Rab-bit, hoo, hoo! Big eye, Brer Rab-bit, 
Rit. 
i. 


hoo, pallt Pop eye, Brer Rab-bit, hoo, hoo! O Miss atl - Za Jaane! I 








1 As a saving of time, this tale and the following tales, excepting Tales 3 and 19 anda 
variant of Tale 6, were dictated to the editor. — Compare Jamaica, P. C. Smith, Annancy 
Stories, No. 12 (New York, 1899); Grimm, Die Kluge Bauerstochter. — E. C. P. 

2 Transcribed by Helen H. Roberts from a phonographic record. 
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jaw-bone sence. Big eye, Brer Rab-bit, hoo, hoo! Big eye, Brer Rab-bit, 
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hoo, gal! Big eye, Brer Rab-bit, hoo, hoo! O Miss Li-za Ja-ane! 





2. BIG-’FRAID AND LITTLE-’FRAID.” 


There was a little black boy who used to take the cow out every 
morning and bring him home in the evening. Used to pass the white 
man’s place every evening; an’ white man would say, “Look here, 
boy! ain’t you ’fraid to go ‘long here?’’ (White people talk jus’ 
as bad [incorrectly] as the colored.) ‘Who is ’fraid?’’ — “All right, 
you find out who ’fraid is.”” He had a little monkey, no wife. Nex’ 
morning was coming, bringing his cows home, real dark. The white 
man heard him comin’. Got a big white sheet and put over him, and 
went on out to sit on a big lawg was across de road. De boy had to 
go over de lawg. An’ de monkey wen’ an’ got him a sheet; — had 

1 Compare Harris 1: 196. 

2 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina 


(JAFL 30: 172); Florida, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Tales Collected at Miami, Fla. (JAFL 
30 : 227). — E. C. P. 
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to do everyt’ing jus’ like his master. Master didn’ see de monkey, 
t’ought he was all by himself. Master sat on one end, monkey sat 
on de oder en’. Boy saw dese two t’ings, an’ said, “Oh, dat two 
‘fraids, one on one en’ of de lawg, an’ one on todder.”” De man saw 
de monkey on de lawg. Took out an’ tore down de road, de monkey 
behin’. Boy called out, ‘Run, Big-’Fraid! Little-’Fraid will kotch 
you.” Man ran to his house an’ fell on to de floor, an’ de monkey 
fell on top of him. Took sick an’ had to sen’ fo’ de doctor. Dat 
ended his ’fraid. 


3. DIGDEE OWL.! 


Once there was an old man travelling. He saw an old log-cabin, 
and went in to ask for something to eat, he was so hungry. An old 
woman came to the door. He asked her to give him something to eat. 
She was cooking cow-pease and ash-cake. She did not want to give 
the old man any, she was so stingy. So she let the water boil out of 
the pot, and filled it up again. Every time she filled it up with water, 
she would tell the old man that as soon as the pease were done, she 
would give him some. The ash-cake staid in the hot ashes until it 
burned up. The old man got tired waiting, and said, ‘I must go, 
being as you won’t give me anything to eat.” The old woman said, 
“Who?” — “You,” said the old man, “and you are an old owl, 
digdee owl, and shall say ‘whoo’ all the days of your life.” There and 
then the old woman flew up the fireplace and on to a tree, and cried, 
“‘Whoo! Whoo! A whoo! Oh, you cook to-day, and I cook to-morrow. 
Whoo! Whoo! A who — o!” 


4. TAKES NO RISK. 

Little pickaninny was comin’ t’rough de bush. Ber Wolf said to 
Ber Rabbit, ‘‘Eh, Ber Nambit, ain’t dat a wind shakin’ dat bush?” 
Ber Rabbit say, “‘I trus’ no mistakes, I ris’ no weak pints. If bush 
shake, I gwine run.”” He lit out. 


5. DON’T HELP THE BEAR. 


A preacher, a Baptist minister, was goin’ to church, an’ met a bear 
on de road. He saw dis bear comin’. He looked up; he say, “Lord, 
isn’t dat dah bar? It ’pears to me like dat’s a bar. Lord, I don’ 
boder you much, but dis is one time Ise gwine to call on yer to fight 
dis bar; an’ if you help me fight dis bar, yer goin’ to see de damndes’ 
fight yer ever see in yer life."” Make a song, — 


“Lord, you delibered Daniel from de lion’s den, 
Deliver Jonah from de belly of de whale 


1 Written by the narrator. 
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An’ slop him upon de dry lan’, 

Deliber de t’ree Hebrew chillen from de fiery furnace. 
Now, good Lord, if you can’ help me, 

Please don’ help dis bar.”’ 


Den he lit out. Didn’ give de Lawd any chance to help him. 


6. WOLF’S TAIL TO THE HUNGRY ORPHAN. 


Ber Numphy ’gun a dinner, an’ Ber Nambit was inwited. Ber 
Nambit took de spices, red pepper an’ sage, an’ de fixin’s for de meat. 
Ber Numphy had a tail, not a bushy tail, like any common dawg- 
tail. Ber Nambit had a long bushy tail. Ber Numphy had a great 
big far [fire] in de far[fire]place, an’ he was standin’ wid his back 
turnin’ to de far, talkin’ to Ber Nambit. Ber Nambit was sittin’ 
up in de chair cross-legged. Little po’ orphan-boy goin’ by, cryin’ 
kase he was hungry. Ber Numpbhy tail got far [fire] an’ flew up de 
chimney, an’ drap in fron’ of de little boy, an’ he picked it up an’ 
eat it. Dat’s de way de Lord perwide fo’ dis little hungry child. 
De Lord p’omise to perwide fo’ de orphan chillen. Ber Nambit was 
so sorry for Ber Numphy, dat he let Ber Numphy bob his tail right off 
to stick it on Ber Numphy. Ber Numphy went to bed, an’ it healed 
up. Ber Nambit t’ought his tail would grow out again, but it never 
did grow out. A bunch of har [hair] is all he got. Ber Rabbit so 
good-natured, dat’s why he have a short tail to-day. 


( Variant.') 


Why a rabbit has a short tail. Bro’ Rabbit was too good-natured. 
Bro’ Fox went out to dine with Bro’ Wolf one day, and it was very 
cold. So he turned his back to the fireplace to warm, and the fire 
caught his tail and burned it off. It went up the chimney with the 
blaze, and a poor little boy was passing. He was very hungry. 
He saw this roast-meat, and was glad. He said the Lord put it there 
for him. So he ate it. Bro’ Rabbit heard about Bro’ Fox sad fate, 
and went to the house to see him. He cut his tail off and sewed it 
on Bro’ Fox. When it healed up, Bro’ Fox had a beautiful bushy 
tail; and instead of Bro’ Rabbit’s tail growing back, only hair grew 
over the stub. The saying now is, ‘‘Good nature is why Bro’ Rabbit 
has short tail now.”’ 


7. THE LORD AND TOBY.” 


Man prayin’ all de time: ‘‘O Lord! send down thy angel to take ol’ 
Toby home, Toby’s tired o’ living. O Lord! send down thy angel to 


! Written by the narrator. 
2? Compare Georgia, C. C. Jones, Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, XXX; Georgia, 
J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus and his Friends, No. IV; Florida, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Tales 
Collected at Miami, Fla. (JAFL 30 : 227). — E. C. P. 
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take ol’ Toby home.”’ So his master knocked at de do’, said, ‘Who's 
dat?”” — “Oh, de Lord sent his angel to take Toby home.” Toby 
said, ‘‘I say, can’t de Lord take jokin’? Mo’ober, Toby’s gone to 
de nex’ neighbor, an’ I don’ know when he’s gwine come back.” 


8. MASTER DISGUISED. 


Was his mahster’s chicken-raiser. Mahstertrust him. His mahster 
went away, so he give a big party. Mahster changed his clothes and 
blacked his face. Came an’ knocked at de do’. John came to de 
do’, said, ‘‘Whatshyer want here?’’ Mahster said, “Ise looking for 
Mister Johnson’s plantation. Ise got lost.”” John said, “Come in 
heah, make yourself sca’se, too. Sit down here, eat dis. I'll show 
you where to go. I wantshyer to get out of heah, too.” Mahster 
went home. Nex’ day Mahster call him: ‘John, what did you steal 
my chicken fo’?’’ — ‘‘Mahster, let me tell you dishyere one t’ing. 
I done saw in de Bible dat de man had to reab whey he labor. Mah- 
ster, I done labor raisin’ dose chickens.”’ 


9. DIRT-DAUBER. 


When the dirt-dauber ' was building its house, Hornet said, “Let 
me show you how to build.”’ Said, “I know! I know! I know!” 
When it almos’ finish, all but de do’, de yeller-jacket came, want to 
show him how to fix de do’ on (build under de eart’); said, “‘ Ber Dau- 
ber, let me show you how to make de do’.”” — “I know! I know! 
I know!"’ Went in, put on de do’, kyap on, fasten inside, daub up, 
couldn’t come out, had to die. You find dat dirt-dauber build in 
sections, same as hornets and yeller-jackets; but dey are dead in- 
side, shell of dirt-dauber in each section. When you find um know 


so much, jus’ call um dirt-dauber. 


10. HOW DUCK SAW DAY. 


De duck an’ de gobbler had a bet dat de one dat see day firs’ was 
to tell an’ get ten dollars. De duck went to sleep. De gobbler staid 
up all night, knew de duck was tricky. When de gobbler saw day 
approachin’, he said low to Duck, “Brer Duck, it’s day!”’ Duck 
woke up; say, “‘Day! Day! Day! Day!” Gobbler said, ‘Wobble! 
Wobble! Wobble! Wobble! Who in de hell can help it!” 


1 Dirt-daubers are on the order of the hornet. They build houses in woods or on house. 
They plaster clay against something flat. 
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II. OUT OF HER SKIN.! 


This old woman was very thin. Her name was Aun’ Mandy. 
Because she was thin, she said the ol’ hag used to ride her every night. 
(Jack o ma lantern was dat ol’ hag.) She said when the ol’ hag would 
get on her, she made this peculiar sound: “Hn hn! hn hn! hn hn!” 
Then the ol’ man would say, ‘‘Aun’ Mandy!” give her a shove, and 
the ol’ hag would jump off. In the mornin’, when she woke, she 
would have ol’ hag bridle each side her mouth. (Perhaps she was 
drulin’.) So one ol’ conjure-man tol’ her if she would pay him ten 
dollars, he’d ketch the ol’ hag for her. He wait outside de do’ one 
night; and when de ol’ hag drap her skin on de do’step, he got an’ 
put salt an’ pepper on her. When de ol’ hag comes out to put on she 
skin, it ‘would bu’n her. Den she say, ‘‘’Kin, ’kin, dontshyer know 
me? ’Kin, ’kin, dontshyer know me?” An’ she staid dere 'til 
morning, right raw all over, trying to get herskinon. An’ de conjure- 
doctor kotch her, and dey tarred and feadered her. An’ Aun’ Mandy 
got her flesh back. 


I2. THE LOVER WARNED. 


This woman had a little baby. Man who used to see her before 
she got married was going away, wanted to come an’ see her. Hus- 
ban’ was there. She took up de baby, sat by de window, sung a 
lullaby. Sing, — 


“Go to sleep, go to sleep, 

Go to sleep, yer mammy’s baby, 
All dem horses in de stable 
*Long mammy’s little baby. 

Go away, go away, O mammy! 
Ol’ man is in de bed.’’® 


He still try. Rattle de winder. Try to give him all de hints she 
know how, he still rattle. Sing, — 


“‘Oh, de devil in de man, 
He can’t understan’, 

Get away f’om de winder, 
Ma love turtle-dove!”’ 


Husban’ jump. He flew. 


1 Compare Georgia, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, XXXI; 
North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina (JAFL 30: 
187, No. 34), and see comparative note (Ibid., 187, note 2); Maryland, E. C. Parsons, Tales 
from Maryland and Pennsylvania (JAFL 30 : 209-210); Bahamas, MAFLS 13 : 41 (note 
1).—E. C. P. 

2? Compare Thonga, Junod, 2 : 463. 

§ Sung by the narrator. 
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13. THE MURDEROUS MOTHER.! 


A little girl, her mother died, her father got married again. Woman 
had a child. Man went out to hunt coons. Didn’t catch anything. 
Said, ‘‘Old woman, I been huntin’ all night, an’ I didn’ kotch nothin’, 
Get my dinner ready. I don’ care what you get.”’ She took the 
child an’ struck it on the head, an’ cooked it an’ gave it to her husband. 
Said it was coon. Her own child wouldn’t eat it. Man asked for 
de little girl. Did not know where she was, was out playing. Man 
heard a bird sing, — 


“Mammy, Daddy, your last child you leave here to die. 
Mammy kill me, Daddy eat me. 

Pretty little sister pick up ma white bone, 

Bury um under marble stone.” 


14. US. 


Dis was a good ol’ Baptist woman in de Amen corner. Never 
missed a Sunday. Dis Sunday couldn’ go to church. Husban’ tell 
her what happened. Husban’ was a deacon. Ol’ woman, name 
Mandy, had a little girl. Dis deacon got dis girl in trouble. Dis 
very Sunday his wife didn’ go to church, dis chil’ was brought up befo’ 
de church to be turned out de church. De deacon went home, began 
to tell his wife about de happenin’s. ‘‘Oh, we had a beautiful sar- 


mun to-day.”’ Ol’ woman say, ‘Yes, Lord.’””—‘‘De preacher take 
his text in John, John de Baptis’.”” — ‘‘ Yes, Lord.” — ‘‘ After church 
we had a meetin’.’”’ — “Yes, Lord.” — ‘An’ Sister Rosie gran’datter 
was dere.” — “Yes, Lord.’’ — ‘‘ Dey goin’ to turn Sister Rosie gran’- 
datter out o’ chu’ch.” — ‘“‘O Lord! have mussy! Have mussy!” — 
“’Cause Sister Rosie gran’da’ghter goin’ to have a baby.’’ — “‘O Lord! 
have mussy! Have mussy! Have mussy!’’ — ‘’Cause dey blamed 
it all on us.”” — “‘An’ who in de hell is us?”’ 


I5. WITCH-CAT. 


Was an ol’ witch who always turned a kyat when she wanted to do 
kindness to children. If the child was good to the kyat, would re- 
ward her; if the child would strike the kyat, would punish the child. 
One day she came and mewed, an’ a woman struck her. Little girl 
came out an’ gave her her dinner. One day this little girl went out 
crying, her feet cold, wanted a pair of shoes. Met the old woman. 
Asked her why she was crying. Said she was cryin’ because her feet 
were cold. The ol’ woman gave her shoes. Said to her, “Do you 

1 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina 
(JAFL 30: 196-197); Louisiana, A. Fortier, Louisiana Folk-Tales (MAFLS 2: 61); 
Grimm, Der Machandelbaum (Bolte u. Polivka, 1: 412). — E. C. P. 
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remember when you gave your dinner to my kyat? Good will always 
follow you. Any kyat come to yer house, always be good to him. 
May be a human being in kyat form.” 


16. zip! zip! 


Good old Baptist brother died an’ went to heaven. So happy when 
he got there! Lord told Gabriel to put him on a pair of wings. He 
flew all around, past by de Lord — zip! Flew so close to de Lord, 
almost hit him in de face wid his wing, mos’ mash his face — zip! 
zip! Got too happy. Fan sudden. Twice like to hit de Lord in 
de face wid his wing. Zip! Zip! Third time—dat too much. 
De Lord said, “‘ Turn dat nigger out here, he break up all my heaven!” 
Got too happy in heaven. Has been wanderin’ ever since. 


17. THE BLIND OLD WOMAN. 


Was an ol’ woman who wanted to marry a young man. She was 
almos’ blin’, but she wanted to make out she had good eyes. She 
inwited this young man to her house to a dinner one day. She had 
one daughter who died and left a little girl, This grandchild was 
living with this ol’ woman. She had the little girl take a cambric 
needle to stick in the tree in front of the porch. An’ whiles they 
sittin’ down in the porch, she said to him, “What's dat dat I see in 
dat dah tree? ’Pears to me dat dat dah is a needle.” Man say, 
“T can’t see any needle from yeah.” — ‘You, Mandee, come heah! 
Go look in dat dah tree an’ see if dat ain’t a needle.” De little girl 
goes an’ gets de needle. ‘‘Yes, granny, dishyere a needle.”’ They 
went in todinner. There was a coffee-pot on the table. She couldn’t 
see. She thought it was the cat getting up on the table. She slapped 
the pot, “Shkat! Shkat!’”” That ended the whole thing with that 
young man. He ended the dinner, and never did come back any 
more. 


18. RUNNING HAND. 


Ol’ conjure-man said he would give John a han’ so he could cuss 
his master, cuss him out. Said, ‘‘ Put um in yer pocket, keep yer han’ 
on.”” De master pass ‘long; said, ‘‘John!’’ John answer, ‘Whose 
dat callin’ me?”” Master said to de overseer, ‘‘Take him to de barn 
an’ give him round one hundred.” De overseer whipped him, cut 
him all up, washed him down with salt an’ water. John tell de con- 
jure-man, ‘‘I went an’ cuss Mahster. Mahster like to tar me up.” 


Conjure-man said, ‘‘I gi’ youarunnin’ han’, Why didn’t yer run?” 
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I9. INCRIMINATING THE OTHER FELLOw.! 


Miss Kingdeer of Coon Swamp had two da’ghters, and Brer Wolf 
and Brer Rabbit was in love with the young Miss Kingdeer. Young 
Miss Kingdeer ’lowed she loved Brer Rabbit better than she did Brer 
Wolf. Brer Wolf he got jealous, and say he’s goin’ to git even with 
Brer Rabbit by killing Miss Kingdeer’s goat, ’kase she say anybody 
who'd kill that goat, her father would horn ’im. So Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Wolf went to call on Miss Kingdeer; and when dey was 
gwine back home, Brer Wolf said to Brer Rabbit, ‘‘Ye must 'scuse 
me for not going home all de way wid you, ’kase I promised to call on 
Brer "Possum wife, who is mighty sick.” Brer Rabbit ‘lowed, “I’d 
go along wid you, but I’m mighty feeble myself to-night.” So Brer 
Wolf left Brer Rabbit, an’ went back in the field an’ kill Miss King- 
deer’s goat. Next day he went callin’ on Miss Kingdeer to see what 
dey’d say, like he know nothin’ about it. ‘‘Good-mornin’, Miss 


Kingdeer!”’ says Brer Wolf, ‘“‘how’s your ma?” — ‘‘She’s between de 
gate-posts an’ de hinges dis mornin’, Brer Wolf, how is you?” — 
“Well, I’m kinder hucckumso.”’ — ‘‘ Brer Wolf, has you hearn about 


our goat? Some one killed her last night.” Brer Wolf he made out 
he’s so ’stonished. ‘‘Miss Kingdeer, I think I know who killed dat 
dere goat, nobody but Brer Rabbit, ’*kase I saw him preamblin’ a- 
cross de field after he left de house last night!’’ Miss Kingdeer is 
very sorry ’cause she loved Brer Rabbit an’ didn’t want Brer Rabbit 
killed. ‘‘I don’t t’ink he’d do dat, ’kase he done loved dat goat,” 
says she. ‘Well, I’d make him tell you himself dat he killed dat 
goat.”” An’ he went, an’ he went ’round to Brer Rabbit’s house. 
“Mornin’, Brer Rabbit! how is you to-day?” — ‘‘Kinder po’ly, Brer 
Wolf, kinder po’ly. How’s you?’’ — “Well, I’m between de hawk 
an’ de break-down, ain’t much myself to-day. Brer Rabbit, I got 
a scheme on foot; I thought we’d serenade de girls to-night. I done 
told dem what a good bass-singer you is; we'll practise de song. I'll 
play de fiddle, and den we’ll go under de window an’ sing, an’ den de 
ladies 'Il come out an’ invite us in!” Brer Rabbit agreed, an’ same 
night dey went up to Miss Kingdeer’s house an’ stood under de 
window. Brer Numphit (Wolf) chumin de fiddle, — plum, plum, 
plum! chan, chan, chan! 
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1 Recorded by Elizabeth D. Seymour. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 70 (note 1). 
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“Ladies,” said Brer Wolf, “I told you Brer Rabbit killed Miss 
Kingdeer’s goat, ’kase he done tell you.’’ Den Brer Rabbit threw up 
his hands, an’ said, ‘‘ Brer Numphy got this game up on me, ’kase he’s 
jealous!”” Miss Kingdeer says she didn’t believe Brer Rabbit killed 
de goat, and Brer Wolf is de fox dat is de finder, an’ he’s done killed 
dat goat, an’ she called for her pa. Den Brer Numphit licked out an’ 
tore down de road at such a rate, you couldn’t see him running for de 
sand. Miss Kingdeer an’ Brer Rabbit got so tickled, dey had to hold 
deir sides to keep from poppin’. Brer Wolf is runnin’ yet from King- 
deer. 


20. RACING A GHOST: BURIED TREASURE.! 


House belonged to a white man, went to the war an’ got killed. 
Put some silver in the cellar, wanted his wife an’ children to know, 
woul’ ’pear to people to tell them. No one could stay there. One 
night two black fellows went out hunting. Came up a rain. Went 
to de house. Remembered that the house was hanted. One said, 
“T ain’ scared!”” So he staid. The others went on. They were 
scared, sureenough. When he sat down, said, “‘I am Mr. John Brown. 
Dat who I is. Dat’s me.” (Bragging now.) After a little while a 
big cat came along the sill. Got right over him, hung his tongue 
way down. Looked up an’ saw de cat; said, ‘‘Who are you? Ah’m 
Dry John.” 

Kyat didn’t say anything. Kyat came down, sat down aside of 
him; said, ‘‘Ain’t nobody but you an’ me here to-night.” He say, 
“Yes, an’ you an’ me won’t be here long.” 

1 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina 


(JAFL 30 : 195); Florida, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Tales Collected at Miami, Fla. (JAFL 30 : 
224).— E. C. P. 
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De kyat went back, an’ came out again like a dawg. Took out, 
lit out from dere. When he got "bout a mile, he blow, “Whew! 
Ain’t I runnin’!”” Dawg say, ‘“‘What’s de matter wid me? Ain't | 
runnin’, too?” 

An’ he lit again. An’ he met a rabbit. Course he frightened de 
rabbit, an’ de rabbit was runnin’. An’ he say, “Rabbit, get out de 
way! let somebody run who can run.” 

When he got by his house, he ran so fas’ he couldn’ stop; he hollered, 
““Manday!”” Went up de road, came back again. ‘“‘Manday!” 
Couldn’ stop. Manday got scared, got de neighbors, so dey held him. 
He took sick from fright. 

The children of this man [the dead soldier] said if anybody would 
stay in that house, they would give it to him. So this ol’ Baptis’ 
minister said he would stay in it. Went there one night, took his 
Bible, lit his kyandle to read. De kyat came just the same. Went 
back, came like a dawg; went back, came an animal with a long chain, 
spitting fire. The ol’ man read a chapter in the Bible: “ Be not afraid.” 
Came back the last time as an ol’ man. Tol’ the preacher that he had 
been trying for years to tell somebody about the wealth in the cellar. 
“If you go down in the cellar and dig, you will find under the stone a 
chest of gol’ an’ silver. Give it to my children, an’ I’ll return no more.” 
The preacher went next day and told, and got some men to dig. The 
faster they dig, the more it dropped. Got some lodestone and pulled 
up the chest. And he never came again. 


21. BURIED TAIL.! 


Rabbit and Wolf stole a cow from Farmer Jones, and killed it and 
skun it. So Ber Numphy said he gwine to get a kyart to haul de meat 
home. Ber Nambit said, ‘“‘I will watch de cow.”” Ber Nambit flew 
home. He brought de ol’ ooman an’ de five chil’en. He load up de 
ol’ woman an’ de chil’en wid de meat. Put de meat up in a tree so 
nobody could see. Stuck de butt-end of de tail in de groun’. When 
Ber Numphy come back, Ber Rabbit say, ‘“‘ Dishyere cow done butt 
t’rough dis eart’. I been holdin’ dis tail. Mus’ pull um up.” — 
“All right, Ber Nambit, le’s pull um!” Ber Rabbit says, “Ber 
Numphy, I mighty weak, yer know, man. I git in front of you, so 
when we pull an’ you fall, I fall on top of you.”” Ber Nambit get in 
fron’ of Ber Numphy. Dey pull, pull, out came de tail by de root. 
Ber Rabbit say, “‘Dah, now! You done touch de swaller-fork. I 
tol’ you not to touch de swaller-fork. (Tail end of the cow. Dan- 
gerous place to be, — where de bowels move.) Careful how you pull 
it! Get de spade, man! dig fo’ um!” Ber Numphy wen’ home cross- 
legged. He de only one dat had meat dat night. 


1 For bibliography see JAFL 30 : 228 (note 2), also p. 403 of this volume. — E. C. P. 
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22. THE GIRLS WHO COULD NOT TALK PROPER. 


There were three sisters, and there was a young man coming to 
court dem. The mother could talk nicely, but the girls couldn’t 
talk. The mother was going out; said, ‘‘ Now, if he comes to-night, 
don’t say anything.” Man came. One girl was sewing. The 
thread pop. Said, “‘Dishyer t’read rotten seaka [seem like] punk.’ 
The second girl said, ‘‘Didn’ mammy tell yer musn’ talk?” Third 
said, ‘‘T’ank Gawd, I ain’t talk! Titty talk.’”” The young man was 
through. 


23. SEEKING THE LORD. 


De Lord will answer yer prayer if you go out in de graveyard. 
Dis ol’ man went out in de graveyard down on his knees. Somet’in’ 
came up to him wid a long tongue, red flaming fire out of his mouth, 
long chain went ’roun’ him. Chain pilin’ up, pilin’ up. Jumped up 
off his knees and tore home. When he got home, all he had on him 
was a sleeve an’ a neck. An’ he never seek religion since. 


24. THE IMITATIVE CHOIR. 
Ol’ man was in church. He couldn’ read. He said, — 


“My eyes have fail, 
My specks are dim, 
So scarcely can I see to read dis hymn.” 


People began to sing, — 
“Ma eyes are dim, 
Ma eyes are dim, 
So scarcely can I see to read dis hymn.”’! 
Ol’ man say, — 
“My sisters, I didn’ mean for you to sing, 
I jus’ say dat my specks were dim.” 


Dey all sang, — 


“‘T didn’ mean for you to sing, 
I jus’ say dat my specks were dim.” 
Ol’ man say, — 
“What kind of a devil of a people you all? 
I didn’ mean dat to sing at all.”’ 
Dey sang, — 


“What kind of a devil of a people you all? 
I didn’ mean dat to sing at all.”’ 


1 Sung by narrator. 
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25. THE DIVINER.! 


The body-servant of a white man, Mr. Crum, he went out one night 
to see his girl, and took his master’s horse. On his way home he 
turned the horse loose in the woods and walked home, so his master 
wouldn’ know he had that horse. Next morning his master went to 
the stable, the horse wasn’t there. He called John and told him 
about it. John said next morning at four o’clock the horse would 
come at the gate. Next morning at four o’clock John called his 
master. The horse was at the gate. ‘Yes, I told you so.” Mr. 
Crum went to one of his neighbors, and said he had one of the smartest 
niggers in the country, could tell anything, do anything. The neigh- 
bor’s name was Simmons, and Simmons said he bet he could do some- 
thing he couldn’t tell. He went out and caught a coon, and dug a 
hole and put in the coon, and a barrel over the hole. And they bet 
a thousand dollars against a thousand dollars, he couldn’t tell what 
was under that barrel. Mr. Crum said he was going to give the 
negro his freedom if he could tell, and he’d beat him if he couldn’t 
tell. He got his cards and threw ’em down, spit on his sticks, threw 
them down, made a cross-mark in his hand, picked up his cards, threw 
a stick and thenacard. Now he made a motion with his body, raised 
himself up, picked up his cards and sticks, scratched the back of 
his head, and said, “‘Marstah, you got dis here coon at las’!” 
Mr. Simmons kicked over the barrel with an oath, and the coon 
jumped out. 


26. THE SINGLE BALL. 


Mis’ Reynolds said her master had a body-servant named John. 
He went out huntin’ with him, and they caught a deer. So he went 
to one of his neighbor’s house, and told him he shot the deer in his 
ear and his hind-leg the same time. His friend said, ‘‘I don’t see how 
you could do that.” He called on John. He said, “Tell him how I 
did it.” John scratched his head. He said, “It’s like dishyer. It’s 
like dishyer. As Marster aimed de gun ter shoot de deer, de deer took 
up his hin’-leg to scratch his yahs [ears], and de shot went tru de hind- 
leg and de yah at de same time.” After de neighbor went away, 
John said to his marster, ‘‘Marster, you mus’ try and get you tale 
more closer togeder nex’ time.” ? 


27. THE DEER-STALKER. 


He was a great deer-hunter. He put John on the stand, so when 
he run the deer up, John was supposed to shoot when he pass by. 
1 Compare Georgia, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus and his Friends, III; Bolte u. Polivka, 


2:401.—E.C.P. 
2 For bibliography see JAFL 30 : 191 (No. 43). — E. C. P. 
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Buck with heavy horns ran by, and it frightened John, and he fell 
flat on his stomach and de deer went by. De deer ran so fast, he 
fell down a steep hill and broke his neck. And his master came up, 
and said, ‘‘John, why didn’t you shoot that deer?” — “‘ Marster, it’s 
like dishyer: the way dat deer was goin’ down dat hill, I know he was 
goin’ to break his own neck.” ! 


28. JONAH. 


Dis man was preachin’ a sermon on Jonah an’ de whale. ‘Now, 
my sisters an’ brodern, I goin’ to tell you "bout when Jonah was 
consequently and teetotal eat up by de whale. De Lord sent Jonah 
to preach to de people. He gun him a flint rock, a barlow? knife, 
an’ a pipe o’ terbacker to smoke on his journey. Instead of goin’ where 
de Lord had sent him, Jonah went a-foolin’ on de seashore. De 
whale comin’ by dat side an’ swallered him up. When de whale 
swallered Jonah, he struck his rock, he light his pipe, an’ he gone to 
smokin’. Dis smoke made de whale sick at de stomach. De whale 
den swum f’om sho’ to sho’, fom sho’ to sho’, ’til he got de land where 
de Lord had sunt him, an’ dah he spewed him up. So, my sister an’ 
brethren, as I have fus’ said, I will continue to say dat Jonah was 
consequently and teetotal eat up by de whale.” 


29. WHO DARKENS THAT HOLE? 


Two men went out hunting. In mos’ of the holes they have coons. 
Dis was a bar-hole. One man went in. ‘‘I’ll go in an’ get dis rascal 
an’ come out.” His frien’ was to pull him out by de foot. ‘Ketch 
a foot-hold out dah! Ketch a foot-hold out dah!” Frien’ got de 
bar by de tail. ‘‘Who dat darken dat hole up dah?”’ — “If I let dis 
tail loose, you fin’ out who darken dat hole.” 


30. WHERE DID ADAM HIDE? 


De preacher went out to see an ol’ woman who lived out so far, 
never did get to chu’ch. Asked if she heard ’bout Jesus, bout how 
he died. ‘Is he dead? I didn’ know he was dead. You wouldn’ 
know yourself, bein’ back here in de woods. An’ I don’ take de 
paper.’”’ De preacher said he would come next week to catechize 
um. Nex’ week sent de ol’ man to de store to buy molasses. Adam 
took the money and bought some liquor. Sent de boy to de neighbor, 
Sister Clarinda, to borrow some ‘lasses. Sister Clarindy did have but 
a cupful, so she let her have dat. Made de molasses pone. Adam 
came in drunk. She put him under de bed. Tol’ him to stay dere. 

1 Compare Florida, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Tales Collected at Miami, Fla. (JAFL 30: 


223, No. 4). — E. C. P. 
2 Pocket-knife with one blade. 
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Didn't want de preacher to see him. So after dinner de preacher got 
his catechism out an’ ask some questions. ‘De Lord made Adam 
fustes’, den he made Eve lastes’. Put um togeder. One day de 
Lord came an’ called, ‘Adam!’ He called again, ‘O Adam!’ 
De Lord got mad, an’ hollered, ‘You Adam!’— Now, where did 


Adam hide when de Lord call um?’’ — De ol’ woman said, ‘‘Some- 
body been tellin’ you somet’in’.’’ — ‘‘ Now, my sister, dis is de cate- 
chizum.” — ‘‘Ain’t somebody been tellin’ you somet’in’?” — “J 


don’ know, my sister. Dis here was de catechizum. Adam was 
in de gyarden. Adam hide. Now, I’m askin’ you dis question, 
Where did Adam hide when de Lord call?’’ De ol’ woman put her 
head under de bed an’ call, ‘‘You, Adam, come f’om under dat bed! 
Come on out! De preacher done know all bout ’um. You come out 
dah!” 


31. THREE SWEETHEARTS.! 


Husband worked at night. Woman wasn’ true to him, anoder 
man came in. Havin’ a good time. Anoder man stop in. Put fir’ 
man under de bed. Secon’ began to talk. Den de husban’ came. 
Somebody kinder put him on. She made de secon’ man get up in de 
loft. Husban’ came in, looked ’round, didn’ see anybody, went to 
bed. Began to talk; said, ‘“‘Somebody’s been tellin’ me dat you hasn’ 
been true to me. Dat’s why I came back here to-night. Now, man 
above knows all t’ings. Now, de fir’ nigger dat I fin’ in dis house I 
gwine to kill. Now, de man above knows all t’ings.” Man in de 
loft got nervous, scared; said, ‘‘ Yes, an’ de man under de bed knows 
as much about it as I do.””. De man jump out under de bed, run out 
an’ grabbed up a barrel, kyarried it out. Man in de barrel said, 
““T’ank Gawd! you saved my life to-night.’”’ Pitched down de barrel, 
like to kill de man, to knock de stuffins out de man. While he was 
beatin’ his wife, de man in de lof’ got loose. Left his wife after dat.? 


32. TWO DADDIES. 


This man went out and he came home. The woman had another 
man coming to see her. Tol’ de little boy de oder man was his daddy. 
Doing night work, didn’ expect to come home. When he rap at de 
do’, the man in the bed went under the bed. De little boy sing, — 


“T got two daddies now, now. 
I got two daddies now, now.” 

1 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North 
Carolina (JAFL 30: 186, No. 31); North Carolina, O. D. Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, No. 42 (New York & London, 1917). 
—E.C. P. 

2 This is a true tale. I knew the woman, very attractive woman, fine-lookin’ woman. 
3 Sung by the narrator. 
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Mother said, ‘‘Hush yer mouth! I mash you in de mouth.” Fader 
said, ‘Sing, son, sing. Pyappy like to hear you sing.” 


““T got two daddies, now, now. 
I got two daddies now, now. 
One in de baid, an’ one under de baid.” 


Fader got up, pulléd him out by de leg. What happen to dem, dat 
remain for you to imagine. 


33. YOU RIDIN’, YOU WALKIN’? 


White man died an’ wen’ to heaven. Angel asked him, “You ridin’, 
you walkin’?’’ — ‘‘Walkin’.”” Said couldn’ come in. White man 
went up de road and sat down. Colored man came ‘long. White 
man wouldn’ say anyt’ing to him, of course, would let him go up and 
try. Then he came back. The white man been thinkin’ (quick 
thinkin’), an’ said, “I tell you what we do. You be my horse. I 
ride in on yer back. When dey ask me, ‘You ridin’, you walkin’?’ 
I say, ‘Yes, I ridin’. I ride in on yer back, an’ we bof of us get in.” 
So de colored man let him get up on his back. When he got to de 
gate, the angel asked, ‘You ridin’, you walkin’?” He said, “I’m 
ridin’.’”” — ‘‘Well, hitch yer horse on de outside, an’ you come in.” 
Gate closed, an’ de darkey never did get in. Dat show how much 
quicker de white man think dan de colored man. 


34. THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER SNAKE.! 


Little baby, crawlin’ in de yard, seem to be quite satisfied. Snake, 
milk-snake, must have smelt milk on de child, became very fond of de 
child. As de child grew older, would take food out to de snake. One 
day the mother went an’ saw the snake. Screamed, husban’ came and 
killed the snake. Child became very ill, like to die. That was a 
true tale. 


35. THE DEACON AND HIS SON. 


You mus’ see somet’in’ when you seek religion.2, Dere was de deacon 
an’ his son. De deacon tol’ him, “Tell yer pyappy, an’ pyappy can 
tell weder yer got anyt’ing or not.”” De boy came back an’ said, made 
a song, — 

“O pyappy! I seed sumpen’. 
O pyappy! I seed sumpen’. 
O pyappy! I seed sumpen’.”’ 


1 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina 
(JAFL 30 : 185, No. 28); Bolte u. Polfvka, 2: 459. — E. C. P. 

2 This is so throughout the South. When people say that they have been ‘‘shaken 
across the brink of hell, feel the heat,’’ that is what they mean. Somewhere out at night, 
perhaps in the graveyard, you must see something before you get converted. 

VOL. 32.— NO. 125.—25. 
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“O son! what did yer see? Did yer see a white man, or did yer see a 
black man? If yer see a white man, dat was Jesus; if yer see a black 
man, dat was de debil.’’ — “‘Pyappy, I t’ink it was a black man.” — 
“Dat a good sign. Devil after you, ’fraid he goin’ to lose you.” 
Nex’ time de boy saw a white baby, come back an’ tell his pyappy. 
Pyappy sing, — | 
“Yer done got um at las’. } 
Yer done got um at las’. 


, 9 


Yer done got um at las’. 


De boy said if he died, then would be so happy, would fly ’round, fly 
’round, so happy and light, fly so fas’, wouldn’ have time to tell Gawd 
howdy. 


36. HEAVEN HOT, HELL COLD. 
Dis preacher was goin’ long sayin’, — 


“De bull-frog jump f’om stump to stump, 
An’ Ber Rabbit jump plunkerty plunk.” 


De congregation didn’t notice what he was saying; but dey was gettin’ 
excited, ready fo’ de shout. Denhe goon. “Heaven is a mighty hot 
place, so hot you can even roas’ green corn. Hell cold, freezin’ 
col’.”. After de sermon one of de congregation say, ‘‘ Broder John, 
I heard you say heaven is hot, hell is col’. Mus’ say hell is hot, 
heaven is col’.’”’ Preacher make answer, ‘‘My dear broder, I been 
reasonin’. Colored folk ’fraid col’. I been reasonin’. Ef I tell dem 
colored folk heaven was col’, eve’y one would go flockin’ down to 
hell.”’ 


37. HELL IN HEAVEN. 


De white man died and went to heaven. De angel showed him all 
de nations; didn’t see any colored people. Saw one place covered up 
in a corner wid a sheet. Said, ‘‘ You done showed me all ’round, all 
de nations an’ de races, what dat in de corner?’’ — ‘Sh! Sh! Don’ 
wake dem up! Dem dere de black folks. Dey raise de devil here if 
you wake um up! Don’ wake um up! Dey’ll raise hell right here 
in heaven.” 





38. DILATORY BUZZARD. 


Buzzards never build a nest, lay in other birds’ nests. Birds tell 
um to build. When the sun shines, says, ‘‘What’s de use of buildin’ 
anest? Sunshine.” When it rains, says, ‘“ Build when de rain stop.” 
Never does build a nest. 
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RIDDLES. 


1. I was going across a ferry. I had a fox, a goose, and a bag of 
corn. Must get them over, yet cannot carry all three at the same time. 
How are you going to get them over? — Ans. You take the fox and the 
corn over first. Then you bring your corn back. Then you take your 
goose Over. 

2. I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives. 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven kyats, 
Every kyat had seven kyits, 
Kyits, kyats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were going to St. Ives? 
Ans. One. 


3. Whitey run Whitey outer Whitey.— Ams. White man running 
a white cow outer cotton-field.! 
4. Seven pears hanging high, 
Seven men ridin’ by, 
Each man pick a pear, 
How many left hangin’ there? 
Ans. Six. The man’s name was Each.” 


5. I had a bench two feet wide. How many could sit on it? — Ans. 
Den you say, ‘‘One,”’ an’ I say, ‘Mo’ yet;” an’ you keep on counting, 
an’ still I say, “‘ Mo’ yet.”” The man’s name was Mo’ Yet. 


6. When I was goin’ ’cross London Bridge, 
I met an old man on de way. 
I brek his neck an’ drank his blood, 
An’ t’rew his body away. 
Ans. Bottle o’ liquor. 


PROVERBS. 


1. Better take kyare fo’ take kyare come. (South Carolina.) 

2. Fisherman never sees fish stink. (Georgia.)* (That is, My own 
child is always good.) 

3. Nothin’ ever done on de Devil’s back never buckle back under his 
belly. (Florida.) (That is, you will reap what you sow.) 


TOASTS AND OTHER VERSES. 


Toasts are given by men at drinking-parties; but all through the 
South they are given at all kinds of gatherings, even at social gather- 


1 See this number, p. 389 (No. 12). 

2 Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Lore of Guilford County, North 
Carolina (JAFL 30: 202, No. 13). —E. C. P. 

’ F. M. Cronise and H. W. Ward, Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and the other Beef 
(London and New York, 1903), p. 192. — E. C. P. 
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ings in the school, “‘jus’ fo’ pastime.”’ Persons are called on. “We 
call on Miss for a toast,’’ some one may say. 





3. “‘Succeed to de red buds [birds], 
An’ likewise de wren. 
Hope Heaven will take care of de ladies, 
De Devil take care of de men.” 


2. Once ’pon a time 
De goose drink wine, 
Monkey chew terbacker, 
An’ de dawg eat lime. 
(South Carolina.) ! 
At Daytona, Fla., I asked the school-children one day to bring me in 
Bible verses. One boy brought in the following: — 
2. I had a ol’ mule, 
His name was Jack, 
I rode on his tail to save his back; 
De lightnin’ roll, an’ de t’under flash, 
An’ it split my coat-tail all to smash. 


FOLK WAYS AND NOTIONS. 
GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


HEN AND Hawk. — In “Hen and Hawk,” a game played in Charles- 
ton, S.C., the chicks get behind the mother Hen, who protects them 
against the Hawk or old witch. Hen says, — 

“‘Chickame, chickame, chimecrow, 

I went to de well to wash my toe; 
When I came back, my chick was gone. 
What o'clock, ol’ witch? 2 


Between Hen and Hawk a colloquy follows: — 


Hawk. Hen, gi’ me a chick. 


Hen. Hawk, I can’ gi’ you a chick. 
Hawk. I shall have a chick. 
Hen. You sha’n’t have none. 


PEEP SQUIRREL. — This game is played in couples, each couple a 
squirrel and his girl. One squirrel sings to the other, — 


‘“‘ Ariddle um ariddle um ariddle um aree, 
Peep, squirrel, ariddle um aree. 
You steal my sweetheart, 
I steal anoder one. 
Peep, squirrel, ariddle um aree.”’ 
1 Compare Bahama nominees (MAFLS 13 : XI); Ontario (JAFL 31 : 148, No. 111). 
The narrator has never heard the Carolinian verses used as a nominee. — E. C. P. 
2 This line is said very fast, and without pause after the preceding word, and with a 


change of tone. 
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The squirrel runs, and peeps around a tree. His girl peeps with 
him. One couple may not catch the other between the trees, only 
while running around one of the two trees. Consequently, as both 
couples start out together from their tree, one must run fast enough 
to overtake the other in the circuit from tree to tree. 


Counts. — Counting-out rhymes, or ‘‘counts,” are said in connec- 
tion with the game which is variously called ‘‘Hoop and Hide”’ or 
“Seek and Find.’’ The counter stands facing the line of players. 
He counts from himself to each player in turn. He counts with his 
right arm, bringing it to his chest in counting himself, and extending it 
in counting the other players. The hider has to stay in the place of 
hiding until the seekers find him. Then he runs to base. ‘“‘Got to 
find us ’fo’ we run.” 


One’ry, orery, ikery, an, 

Philison, pholoson, Nickelas, John. 
Queevee quavy 

English Navy 

Stinkelum stankelum buck 

Out an’ begone. 


Chickery, chickery, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen, 
Sometimes nine, an’ sometimes ten, 
Chickery, chickery, my black hen. 
OUT spells ‘out.’ 


Henry he is a good fisherman, 
Catches hen, put ’em in de pen. 
Some lays eggs, some lays none. 
Wiar briar limber lock, 

Three geese in de flock.! 


Eeny, miny, miny, mo, 

Catch a nigger by the toe. 

If he holler, let him go, 

Eeny, miny, miny, mo. 
(Virginia.) 

NAMING BABy’s FINGERS. — In Charleston, S.C., a baby’s fingers 
will be named as follows: — 

Thumb, Tom Thumb. 

Index finger, Billy Wilkins. 

Middle finger, Long Nancy. 

Fourth finger, Betsy Botkins. 

Little finger, Little Whiskey. 


1 The rest forgotten. Compare North Carolina, E. C. Parsons, Folk-Lore of Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 207). — E. C. P. 
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PEANUT-HunT. — On Easter Day in Charleston, S.C., peanuts 
will be hidden all around, also on persons, — “in man coat-pocket, in 
woman bosom.” ‘Fun part” is having the young ones going about 
searching the old people. The finder of the most peanuts gets a prize, 

““CHRISTMAS Eves, Eves, EveEs.’’ — The three or four days before 
Christmas are thus called. No school is in session; the children would 
not come. It is time for “shouts” and festivity.' 


THE SHOUT. 


Near Calhoun, Ala., there are Africans who came to this country 
after the Civil War. The leader in their “shout” will hold his right 
hand to his face, his head bent to the right, and call out, ‘“ Higha!” 
the circle rejoining. 

Leader. Higha! 

Circle. Magalujasay! 

Leader. Higha! 

Circle. Lujasaychumbo! 

Um! Um! Um! 

Leader. Higha! 

Circle. Haykeekeedayo, ho! 

The women move slowly around the circle, their left foot somewhat 
in advance of the right, the right drawn up to left as it is moved on a 
few inches at a time and in rhythm. The body is slightly bent, with 
the buttocks protruding. The men stand erect. 

Among the Geechee of the Florida Keys, the step in the “shout” 
is also with the right foot behind the left. In South Carolina the 
feet are parallel, the left drawn sidewise to the right. — If you do not 
cross your feet, it is religious dancing; cross your feet, ‘‘it is sin.” 


MANNERS. 


At Charleston, S.C., old people would say to a child who clasped 
his hands behind his neck, ‘‘You mournin’ your mother away,” or, 
“Yer mammy is goin’ to die.” — If a child walks backwards, they say, 
“You are cussin’ yer mammy.’’ — If a child sucks its teeth (the upper 
teeth brought against the lower lip and sucked), I don’t care whose 
child it is, any old person will slap it in the mouth, will swell his mouth 
up, and say, “Little no-manner bunter [bunter means ‘bad 
child’], no good will foller you if you do dat.” They say, “Devil 
suck his teeth. Devil would foller you ’til you get to heaven’s gate. 
He done mad now, he lost you. Suck his teeth, go back. Always 
suck his teeth when he lose a soul.’’ — If a child peered into the face 
of an old person, the old person would call him oomanish [womanish], 
and would spit right in his face. — Among real old-time people it is 


1 Little Christmas or Old Christmas is unfamiliar to the narrator. — E. C. P. 
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thought ill-mannered for a child to do anything in the presence of an 
old person.! — You should never let old people ‘‘put deir mouth on 
yer? [curse you out].” 


CURES. 


Tie a frog around a child’s neck to make him teeth easy. (Georgia.) 
— Chicken-manure is steeped and made into tea for scarlet-fever. — 
Horse-manure is put on the chest for whooping-cough, or people 
who do not want to do this will have the child play all day long in 
the stable to inhale the odors. — For ear-ache, old folk will take a 
cockroach, take off the head, split it in half, press the juice in the ear, 
and put in cotton to keep the juice in. This will cure abscess in the 
ear for life. ‘‘Cure dat child’s ear long as it live, never have ear-ache 
again.”” ‘‘When I was four years old, I had a very severe ear-ache, 
and received this treatment. The pain stopped right away, and I 
never did have an ear-ache again.” (General in South.) 

For rattlesnake-bite, you split open a frog or a young chicken, 
and put it on to the bite; you must put the chicken on hot. You 
keep it on until it turns green, then you put on another. It will 
draw out all the rattlesnake-poison. Rattlesnakes won’t touch you 
if you leave them alone. So people say, “I am like a rattlesnake, I 
won’t boder you unless you boder me.’’ — To cure rheumatism, take 
rattlesnake-skin, dry it, and tie it around wrist or leg.3 (General in 
South.) 


CONJURE-DOCTOR. 


Near Charleston, S.C., I was taking care of a woman who was very 
ill— rheumatism in the back of her neck. Finally she sent for a 
conjure-doctor. He had big, thick lips, bluish red; blue gums; red 
eyes, red where white should be. Everything about these conjure- 
doctors is different from what it should be. With him he had a 
cupping-horn, cow-horn. ‘‘Get me two plates of salt,” he told me. 
They always ask for salt. He pricked the back of the woman’s neck, 
drew blood, and he put his cupping-horn to it. He took it off, and 
dropped out of it a young snake and a lizard, dropped them into the 
salt. They squirmed about —lizards and snakes don’t like salt. 
“From dishyere on you gwine to be a well woman,” he said. And she 
was. 

The conjure-doctor said that a woman-neighbor who had said she 
was going ‘‘to get even ‘long her” because she had scolded a child, 
had fixed the lizard under the threshold of her door. The lizard got 
into her, “‘kotch with pain in her spine, an’ crawl up.” 

1 “Old person,” in Negro vernacular, means merely “senior,” ‘‘adult.”” — E. C. P. 


2? Compare Bahamas, MAFLS 13 : 18 (note 3). — E. C. P. 
* Compare Bahamas, MAFLS 13 : 56 (note 1). — E. C. P. 
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These conjure-doctors watch snake-nests until they hatch out. 
They catch the young snakes before the mother-snake takes them 
into her stomach. They say you are sick because there is a snake in 
your system. 

You may become sick, too, from being goofered. Goofering is 
walking over a root-bag, a goofer-bag. On the outside is goofer-root, 
then cloth, then more root, then another layer of cloth, and inside it 
the goofer, — strands from your hair, broken needles, graveyard dirt. 
In once case I knew the conjure-doctor man (call him “‘ goofer-doctor,” 
too, and ‘‘root-doctor’’) dug up the goofer-bag right under the woman’s 
steps, and told the woman that her hair had been goofered, that she 
should always burn her hair. (People believe, too, that birds will 
take a strand of your hair and build their nests with it, and you will 
always have headaches.') He sprinkled red pepper and salt on the 
goofer-bag. He said, “I could make you get rid of dat woman by 
t’rowing dishyere bag where de riber run down, an’ dishyere bag 
go down wid de stream. An ’de woman who goofer you will leave de 
town.”? . . . Sure enough, a woman did leave the town. 

If you are afraid of being conjured, you should keep a brass copper 
in your shoe. 

The conjure-doctor knows also about love-conjure. He tells you, 
when you want to make a man love you, to put a frog in a box punc- 
tured full of holes. Go out at the evening twilight, find an ant-bed, 
put this box right in the ant-bed. The ants will eat up all the meat 
from the frog, just leave the skeleton. One week from that, in the 
morning twilight, you go back and get the box. You will find in 
among the skeleton of the frog a bone just like a fish-hook, and one 
bone just like a fish-scale. To make the man love you, you take the 
fish-hook and hook it in his coat. He will love you right off, goes 
crazy about you. To remove the love, if you get tired of him, you 
fillip the scale on him. He dislikes you and doesn’t know why, 
just as he loves you and doesn’t know why. 

I heard at Charleston of another kind of love-conjure. The con- 
jure-man told the woman to get a piece of beef and wear it under her 
arm for two days, then to squeeze the juice out, put it in a bottle with 
alcohol, and pour it on the man’s coat. ‘‘He would run her down.” 

In Augusta, Ga., I heard of a man who wanted to get rid of another 
man who was after the same woman. The conjure-doctor told him 
to bring him a picture of the man. The conjure-man took the pic- 
ture and cut a place for it to fit into a tree. He fitted it in with the 


1 Compare Thonga, H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (Neuchatel: 
1913), 2: 338. —E. C. P. 

2 Compare Georgia, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus and his Friends, 311; Thonga, Junod, 
2:401.—E.C. P. 
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head down. As long as the head was down, the man had a headache 
all the time. And he had to leave that place. 





SNAKES. 


Snakes, particularly milk-snakes, will charm children. Milk- 
snakes will go and suck a cow dry. When you find a cow dry, it is 
because a snake has sucked it out. I heard of a woman who went to 
sleep after nursing her baby; when she woke up, a snake was nursing 
her. They killed the snake. — A coach-whip snake will whistle just 
like a man, will stand up on the tip of the tail and whistle. If you 
whistle back, it will whistle again and lead you on. When it finds 
you, when you come up to it, it will run and wrap itself around you 
and whip you with its tail. Then it will take the tip-end and stick 
into your nose to see if you breathe. You must lie down, stiff, dead, 
and hold your breath. When it thinks it has conquered you, it will 
leave you.! — When you want to run away, never run straight. The 
snake cannot turn without qwirling [coiling], and that gives you time 
to get away. — Spreading-adders, when they hear you coming, spread 
out like a carpet, flat, hide themselves that way, look just like the 
earth. — King-snake will kill every other snake. Has a powerful 
spine. Will wrap itself around the other snake, and snap every bone 
in its body. (Alabama.) 


DREAMS. 


Whatever you dream is contrary. Dream of funeral, sure sign of 
wedding; dream of wedding, sign of funeral. — If you dream you are 
down a hill and climb up, means success in life. So does a dream of 
water, clear water. — A bull is a good dream. — If you dream of having 
long hair, it means some change in your life, you will get money. — 
Vermin are a sign of death; and rat is also a bad dream, sickness and 
trouble in the house. — If you dream of teeth dropping out of your 
head, some of your relations are going to die. — A snake is not a 
bad dream, if you dream of killing it; you conquer your enemy, destroy 
your enemy; but if you don’t kill the snake, your enemy is going to 
harm you. (General in South.) 








LUCK. 


It gives bad luck all the week to meet a woman first thing Monday 
morning. Consequently men might start to work by three o’clock 
in the morning to get to work by seven, just to avoid meeting a woman. 
I heard of a man who was going to work, and the first person he saw 
on his way was a woman. He turned back and went across a field, so 
as not to meet and pass her on the road. — If you start from home and 


1 Compare H. C. Davis, ‘“‘ Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina”’ (JAFL 27 : 245). 
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have to turn back, you should make a cross on the road and spit on it, 
and return to the house, moving backwards. — If a black cat cross 
the road, you should make a cross in the road and turn back. — If 
you sweep your floor at night, pile the dirt in the corner, or you will 
sweep out some of your family; sweep out of doors, become homeless, 
will come to want. — Don’t look at a cross-eyed woman: something 
will happen before you get home, — dead bad luck. (Virginia.) 

If your left eye jump, if your mother’s first child was a boy, it is 
bad luck; if a girl, good luck. If your right eye jump, if your mother’s 
first child was a boy, it is good luck; if a girl, bad luck. But some- 
times people, disregarding the sex distinction, will say, ‘‘ Now my left 
eye jump, is surely going to cry.”” (Charleston, S.C.) 

If a cat take up at your house, it is good luck. — Good luck to have 
a black cat with not one spot on it, a clean, clear black, in the house. 
I knew an old woman who kept a black cat to work witch for her.! — 
If a dog follow you in the street, keep him. (General in South.) 


DEATH AND BURIAL. 


DEATH-SiGNs. — If you have a dog in the house and he lies on his 
back with his feet in the air, some one in the house is going to die; 
if the dog lies that way in the yard, the neighbor who lives in the direc- 
tion his head is turned will die. — If you hear a mourning-dove around 
your house, some one in the house will die unless you tie a knot into 
each corner of your apron. Then the mourning-dove will stop mourn- 
ing and go away. — If any one call your name, and you answer or go 
to see and find nobody has called you, you are going to die. The 
spirit of your dead mother or father or of some relative has called you. 
So, if you are called, do not answer. — After a death a looking-glass 
must be covered up. The dead body can see in, and the reflection of 
the dead person goes into the mirror and takes away the living person. 
— A child born with the face down is born to be drowned, will end in 
a water-grave. (Charleston, S.C.) 

If a digdee owl whoop on a tree near a house or on a chimney, it 
is a sign of death in the neighborhood or in the house. People in the 
house would put salt on the fire to burn the tail of the bird on the 
chimney, or would turn a pair of shoes upside down with the toes under 
the bed, or would turn clothes inside out. The owl would stop holler- 
ing and fly away. (Virginia.) 

FUNERAL. — During the watch-night or the sittin’-up, when coffee 
and food are served and hymns sung and shouts danced, the corpse, 
which is dressed immediately after death, is placed on a coolin’- 
board. This coolin’-board consists of two planks supported by a 
“horse” at either end, and covered with a sheet which hangs down 





1 Compare Bahamas, MAFLS 13 : 56 (note 1). — E. C. P. 
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to the floor. Another sheet covers the body; and over the face is 
another sheet, which is lifted up when the mourners address the corpse. 
Mourners may talk to the body to this effect: ‘‘ Mandy, you gone an’ 
left me. . . . Imay benex’. . : . Po’ Mandy! ... Po’John!...” 
A plateful of salt and ashes is placed under the coolin’-board, where 
the body is cooling off. Whatever disease the body has goes into the 
ashes and salt. ‘Ashes takes up from de body de disease.’’ These 
ashes are carried to the grave; and at the words “ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust,” they are thrown into the grave. Others ‘dash in 
dirt.” As people “pitch in de dirt,”’ they sing.! Burials are head to 
the east, ‘‘so they will rise.”” I think it is because of the star in the 
East at the Saviour’s birth. (General in South.) 

If there is a dead body in the house, you should not have a cat in 
the house. The cat will go up on top of the body and scratch the 
face. — A cat, a black cat, will suck a child’s breath until the child 
dies. The cat will go up on the child’s chest and purr. As the child’s 
breath comes out, the cat will breathe it in. So that it is dangerous 
to leave a cat in the house with a little child. 





1 In the minds of the performers, this part of the funeral service appears to be an 
exorcising-rite. — E. C. P. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE CHEROKEE OF ROBESON COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLINA! 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


ONE morning in March, 1919, into my canoe-camp on the Lumbee or 
Lumber River came a boy with a gun. After a greeting, he sat down 
on his haunches by the cook-fire and watched. He asked no ques- 
tions, but he answered them unconstrainedly He was Claymiller 
Lockley, named, as his mother told us later, for a son of Jesse James, 
the “dressparader;”’ and he had a brother Coleyounger, named for 
the other son of the desperado. Seeing the camp-smoke, Claymiller 
had told his mother he was going to take his gun and make out he 
was hunting rabbits, and find out about the camp. His family lived 
a half mile or so down the river, near Wagram, in Scotland County; 
and here in a well-built, four or five roomed house, his parents had 
lived eighteen years as tenant farmers, according to a system common 
in the country, getting for their share half the crop they raised of 
cotton, corn, wheat, and watermelons. 

Claymiller’s father was called in from the farm so that I could see, 
as Mrs. Lockley put it, a real Indian. She had white blood, she said, 
for her father was a Scotchman; but she had no Negro blood: ‘“‘ There 
is no Negro blood in us Indians,’”’ — an assertion I was to hear again 
and again. She and all the children had quite curly hair, dark brown, 
the hair of one little girl lighter or “yaller.”. Mr. Lockley’s hair was 
dark brown and straight. He had high cheek-bones and aquiline 
nose, and his skin was comparatively dark. He had the deep-hazel 
eyes one notes as a distinctive eye-color of his people. The eyes of 
Mrs. Lockley and of the children were dark brown, negroid. 


1 The following abbreviations have been used throughout this article in references to 
bibliographical citations: — 


Bolte u. Polivka ....... J. Botte u. G. PotivKa, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
u. Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm. Leipzig, 1913. 

CS ee a eer ee J. O. Dorsey, Two Biloxi Tales (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 6 : 48-50). 1893. 

0 ee ee eee J. R. Swanton, Animal Stories from the Indians of the 
Muskhogean Stock (Ibid., 26 : 193-218). 1913. 

See ks & % 6 eR RS E. C. Parsons, Tales from Guilford County, North 


Carolina (Ibid., 30 : 168-200). 1917. 
E. C. Parsons, Notes on Folk-Lore of Guilford County, 
North Carolina (Ibid., 30 : 201-208). 1917. 


ee dk ad ee JAMES Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee (19th Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology). 1897-08. 
Senate Document No. 677. . . The Indians of North Carolina (Senate Document 


No. 677). I915. 
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“What Indian tribe are you?” I asked Mrs. Lockley. ‘Chero- 


kee.” — ‘And how many of you?’’— “Thousands ‘pon top of 
thousands. Dere’s only us up dis way; but you'll see more down to 
Maxton, an’ mo’ an’ mo’ in Pembroke an’ Lumberton.” ! — “ And why 


do they call you ‘Cruatan’?”” It was the way a white farmer of 
Scotch descent had referred to them the day before in telling me how 
much they kept to themselves, mixing with neither whites nor colored; 
how they had a different ‘“tone’’ in speaking, ‘‘sounds French”’ (I 
failed to notice it in any instance); and how they were ‘‘a very kind 
people until they got mad, ’’— testimony to their “fierce temper,”’ 
when aroused, that I got later from whites and Negroes. ‘Dey nice 
people,”’ said one Negro; “but if you get dem against you, dey kill 
yer.”’ — “We tend to our business,”’ an Indian put it, “don’t boder 
with other people.” 

“Why Cruatan, or, as written, Croatan?’’ — ‘‘ Because Ham McMil- 
lan gave that name,” answered Mrs. Lockley. “Several years ago 
he went to Washington to see about the Indians’ rights.’’ Later, 
farther down the river and in the town of Pembroke, on asking the 
same question, I got the same answer; and in one log-cabin house the 
very government publication which sets forth the Croatan tale of the 
lost tribe from Roanoke Island was shown to me, — “Indians of 
North Carolina” (Senate Document No. 677), 1915. The McMillan 
theory has become or is becoming a legend of the country, for in the 
store at Pembroke the town authority on Indian history was called 
in to repeat it to me.2, The narrator was kinsman of Henry Berry 
Lowrie, an outlaw equal in local fame to Jesse James; and the narrator 
was reputed to be one of the band that kept Lowrie from being arrested, 
although ‘‘he must have killed two or three hundred head.” The 
father of the Lowries was a white ‘‘from the North;’’ the mother, a 
Cherokee from Indian Territory. 

The great Removal to Indian Territory was referred to by the town 
historian and by others. “The people went away when I was a 
little girl,’’ said one woman about eighty years old, “but a heap o’ 
people staid.’””— ‘“‘Why did your family stay?” — “I ruther stay 
where I was born an’ raised.”” According to the town historian, the 


1 According to the census of 1910, there were in Robeson County 5,895 Indians; in 
Scotland County, 74 Indians; and all told there were 8,000 of these Indians in the Caro- 
linas. 

2 Mr. McMillan’s pamphlet on Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony was published in 
1888. In 1885 the Legislature of North Carolina decreed that the Indians of Robeson 
County were to be known as “Croatan Indians." In 1911 the Legislature changed the 
name to “‘Indians of Robeson County,” and in 1913 to ‘“‘Cherokee Indians of Robeson 
County” (Senate Document No. 677, pp. 28-30). 

8 And yet there has been no connection, it is said, between these lowland Indians and 
the Cherokee nation (Senate Document No. 677, p. 236). 
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last speaker of the Cherokee language, one Will Lockler,’ died about 
eight years ago. Mr. Lowrie himself knew a few words, — waka? 
(‘‘cow,” Spanish vaca 1), sola (“‘good-morning”). I met nobody else 
who knew any Indian words at all. As for the few tales and riddles | 
gathered in, as well as certain unsophisticated beliefs, it is difficult 
to see in them any but Negro and white, presumedly Scotch, sources, 
Indeed, except for physical characters (and these, too, are mixed with 
white and frequently with unmistakable Negro characters) and ex- 
cept for manners (independence and a mixture of reserve and frank- 
ness), it is difficult, at least for the visitor, to see anything distinctively 
Indian about the people. The tie that mainly gives them a sense of 
community appears to be negative, — the will not to be classified 
with Negroes by the whites, to whom racial discrimination seems to 
be an indespensable condition of life. “Which are the nicer to get 
on with, — Indians, or colored people?”’ I asked one white woman. 
“Colored people,”” she answered. “If you don’t treat de Indians as 
whites, dey get mad wid you.”’ From hotels and drug-stores, ‘as 
far as the fountain goes,’’ Indians are excluded; but they use the 
waiting-rooms and cars for the whites, ‘“‘won’t travel any other way,” 
complained the railway officials; and, unlike the Negroes, they are not 
disfranchised. Nor do they vote consistently the Democratic ticket; 
their vote, according to their white critics, is purchasable and “ wishy- 
washy.”’ The country goes Democratic, but at the last presidential 
election the Indian vote went Republican. In recent years the State 
has provided separate schools; formerly they were quite illiterate, 
since they were not admitted into white schools, and to Negro schools 
they would not go. Their separate churches are Methodist and Bap- 
tist. The bridge near which I was for a time encamped was a place 
for baptizing, the river making a little bay, where ‘the Free-Will 
Baptists put you under all the way.” 

It was from this camp, to which there were many visitors from the 
near-by road leading into Maxton, three miles away, that my country 
acquaintance spread. And in one hospitable house a few hundred 
yards distant I spent hour on hour, watching the quilting that was in 


1 Lochlayah (Lochler, Locklear, Lochley, Lochlyear) is, according to Mr. McMillan, 
a native Cherokee name. It is largely on the matter of names that Mr. McMillan bases 
his argument for the European-Roanoke ancestry of the ‘“‘Croatan.’’ He finds a number 
of names of the lost colonists common names to-day among the Indians. He ignores the 
extreme unlikelihood of white captives, women and children, perpetuating their European 
names in a tribe which would undoubtedly give them Indian names and pay no attention 
to their European names; and he ignores the fact that the names of Raleigh's colonists, 
common Scotch or English names, were undoubtedly the names, too, of later immigrants 
to the Carolinas. The Indians, like the Negroes, have been taking their names from the 
whites for generations. 
2 Compare RBAE 19 : 265. 
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progress, riddling and story-telling, and learning odds and ends from 
the three generations of the household and from their visiting friends. 

First of the quilting. From its attachment by ropes and leather 
loops (Fig. 1) to the ceiling, where it habitually hung, the wooden 
frame was unfastened by the mother of the family and placed on the 
floor. The lining and top of the quilt had already been sewed to- 
gether on one side. This side, and the other three sides of the lining, 
—a stout, dark-blue cotton cloth, — were then sewed to the wooden 
frame, the stitching being from right to left. An ordinary thimble 
was worn on the middle finger of the right hand. Handfuls of raw 








Fic. 1. Frame for Quilting. 


cotton grown on the farm were brought out from the store and thrown 
by Mother on the cloth, where it was ‘‘ beaten”’ with light “‘sticks’’ to 
separate it and get out the “‘trash.”” The girls joined in the switch- 
ing, which was repeated three times; and the grandmother and little 
boys and I would collect the wisps of cotton as they flew about the 
room. Then Mother spread the cotton out evenly on the lining. 
She tied the frame to the ropes from the ceiling, and raised the whole 
about two feet and a half from the ground. The top of the quilt 
was spread over the lining and cotton. With a two-foot length of 
string, and a piece of chalk at the end, Mother “laid out” the arcs 
that were to be followed in stitching together lining, cotton, and top. 
Mother, the two girls, and a neighbor set to stitching at different 
points around the frame. By sundown the work was still unfinished, 
and the frame was raised overhead. 

“Pieced up,” or “done up ” “with little bits,”’ this quilt is known 
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as “string quilt’ (Fig. 2). Other patterns are known as “‘crazy girl,” 
“sweet gum-leaf,” and ‘“‘kukle burr or pine burr” (cone). Mother 
learned how to quilt from her mother, as the girls are learning now from 
Mother. Formerly, a decade or so ago, people would have large 
quilting-parties, likewise ‘‘a corn-huskin’’”’ and “a pea-whippin’,” 
when corn was to be husked or peas shelled. On these occasions a 
“big dinner’’ was supplied. 





=. 
= 

—= 
=. 
= 
= 
= 





Fic. 2. String Quilt. 


Telling riddles fitted in nicely, I found, with the quilting and with 
the grandmother’s pipe. Mother did not smoke, but chewed. She 
was remarkably skilful in spitting into the fire from wherever she sat 
at the quilting-frame. She spat through the index and middle fingers 
of her right hand held to her lips. 


RIDDLES. 


1. Whitey went upstairs, Whitey come back down, and Whitey left 
Whitey upstairs. — Ans. White hen went up and laid a white egg.’ 

2. Red inside an’ full of little niggers. — Ans. Watermelon. 

3. It’s white, it’s green. An’ inside it’s full of little yaller niggers. 
— Ans. Muskmelon. 

4. Life in de middle, an’ dead on each end. — Ans. Plough.” 

5. First thing you see is white. Nex’ thing you see is green. Nex’ 
thing you see is black. — Ans. Bra’berry (blackberry). 


1 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 204, No. 29). 
2 Ibid., No. 6. 
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6. Roun’ as a riddle, 
Deep as a spring, 
Been de death of a many pretty thing. 
Ans. Gun. 


7. Goes to water an’ never drinks. — Ans. Wagon." 

8. Runs all day, an’ stands at night wid his tongue stickin’ out. 
— Ans. Wagon. 

9. Goes all day, an’ sets under de table at night an’ gapes for bone. 
— Ans. Boot.* 


10. The ol’ woman pulled it an’ pitted it an’ patted it, 
The ol’ man off with his breeches an’ jumped at it. 
Ans. Bed. 
Si. Hitty titty upstairs, 


Hitty titty downstairs. 
If you find hitty titty, it'll bite you. 
Ans. Wasp 
12, Eleven pears are hangin’ high, 
Eleven soldiers come ridin’ by, 
Each man took a pear, 
An’ left eleven hangin’ high, 
Ans. A man’s name,—Each.§ 


13. The more you cut it, the longer it gets. — Ans. Ditch. 


14. You got it, you don’t want it, 
You wouldn’ take the wor’ for it. 
Ans. Bal’ head.’ 


15. What is a little boy goin’ cross London Bridge a-cryin’, sayin’ 
his moder died seven years ’fo’ he was born. — Ans. His moder dyed 
a piece o’ cloth seven years fo’ he was born. 


16. Round as a saucer, 
Deep as a cup, 
Five thousand horses 
Can’t pull it up. 
Ans. Well! 
Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee . 
(The end forgotten.) 
Ans. Watch? 


18. Three legs up and six legs down. — Ans. Man a-ridin’ a horse, 
with a pot on his head.’° 


1 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 204, No. 20). 

2 Ibid., No. 22. 4 Ibid., No. 39. 
% Ibid., No. 25. 5 Ibid., No. 50. 
6 Ibid., No. 13; p. 375 of this volume, No. 4. 

? Ibid., No. 34. ® Ibid., No. 2. 
8 Ibid., No. 1. 10 [bid., No. 36. 


VOL. 32.—NO. 125.—26. 
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19. Six sot, seven sprung. 
From the dead the livin’ come. 

Ans. Seven partridge set in a 
horse’s head, ol’ dead 
horse in de woods, and 
hetched.! 


20. I went across London Bridge, 

I met a heap of people; 

Some was wix, 

Some was wax, 

Some was color of ol’ chaw terbacker. 

Ans. Swa’m o’ bees.? 

oi. Narrow at the top, 

Broad at the bottom, 

Thing in the middle 

Goes flippity flop. 

Ans. Churn.’ 


22. Why does a dawg carry a curl in his tail? — Ams. So de fleas 
can loop de loop.* 

23. What goes all over the house and sets up in the corner at night? 
— Ans. Broom.’ 

24. What goes all round the house and leave but one track? — Ans. 
Wheelbarrow.® 

25. What goes all the way ‘round the house an’ never comes in? 
— Ans. Path.’ 


After the quilting-frame was hung up and supper eaten, story- 
telling by the household and two or three women visitors was in order. 
One of these visitors had been mentioned to me before her arrival; 
and as she entered, she was greeted with, ‘Talk of de debil, his imp 
appear.” The stock of stories was scant, and nobody present was a 
good story-teller. Mother told (1) ‘‘ Playing Godfather,” (2) “‘ Rab- 
bit makes Fox his Riding-Horse,” ® (3) “‘ Relay Race,’’® and (4) “Over 
the Ground and under the Ground.” She began her tales regularly 
with “Said dere was,’’—a Negro turn, —and, except for a com- 
parative lack of vivacity, she told the tales exactly as would a Negro. 
Circumstances precluded taking the tales down at the time (the only 

1 Comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, XXII. 

2 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 202, No. 10). 

2 Ibid., No. 16. 

4 From the father of the family, who worked from 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. in an oil-factory at 
Maxton; wages, three dollars a night. 

5 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 202, No. 25). 

6 Ibid., No. 9. 

7 Ibid., No. 12. 

8 Compare Natchez (JAFL 26 : 195-196). 


® Compare Cherokee (RBAE 19 : 270-271); Natchez, Creek, Hitchiti (JAFL 26: 


202-203). 
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light was the fire, around which, on the floor, lay the children, and the 
talk was freer without a note-book); but subsequently I recorded a 
few turns in the tales, and Tale No. 4 in full. 

(1) ‘Half ’um” was the child’s name. 

(2) “Rabbit was goin’ to see de girls.” . . . “Carry a whip to whip 
de flies off,”’ — of this point one of the little boys reminded his mother. 
The tale was particularly popular in the family. . . . ‘Told um to 
put spurs on, saddle on, bridle on.” 

(3) ‘Here me!” Ter’pin called out at de postés.... “Deer 
bust him up. An’ dey tell me deer will kill ter’pin to dishyere day.” 

(4) ‘How JAcK BEAT DE Devit.!— Dey have a farm togeder. 
Jack says, to de Devil, ‘You take what grows in de groun’, an’ I will 
take what grow over de groun’.’ Dey plant corn. De nex’ year 
Jack says to de Debil, ‘You take what grows over de groun’, an’ I 
will take what grows in de groun’.’ Dey plant pertaters.”’ 

Mother had known one other tale about Jack, about ‘‘ how Jack sold 
himself to de Debil for seven years, and de Debil was to furnish him 
coal,” but she had forgotten it. ‘‘Tar Baby’? was a familiar tale. 
“Dog and Dog-Head,” “Escape up the Tree,” and ‘ Devil Bride- 
groom,’ — tales I had come from hearing over and over again in 
South Carolina, — were unfamiliar. ‘Little One-Eye, Little Two- 
Eyes, and Little Three-Eyes’’ was told, and the school reader shown 
me from which it was learned, thereby throwing light on the source of 
the tale as I had heard it elsewhere in North Carolina and but recently 
in the Sea Islands. But the tales or anecdotes most enjoyed that 
evening by every one were about witches. I told the story of the 
black cat and the miller’s wife.* It was unfamiliar to the company, 
but Mother followed it up with what might be considered variants. 

“Said was a woman an’ her daughter tu’ned to a she-deer and young 
one. Man loaded his gun with quicksilver. Knowed he couldn’ 
shoot her with nothin’ but dat. Shot her in de leg. De nex’ day de 
ol’ woman was lame in de leg.” 

“Said that my grandfader was visitin’ some girls. An’ de ol’ 
lady said she had to go fifty miles dat night. Saw a rabbit running 
past. ‘Dat’s moder,’ said de girls.” 

Mother went on: ‘Witches would ride yer. Dey all had deir 
bridle. Would put a broom for yer in yer bed. Des as if Will an’ me 
would be lying in de same bed, an’ dey would ride me an’ leave a broom; 
Will wouldn’ know I was gone, wouldn’ miss me. Nex’ mornin’ I 
would be tired to deat’, an’ ma hair all done up in knots. Would use 
ma hair for bridle an’ bit.’’ 


1 Title given by narrator. Compare Louisiana, Biloxi Indians (JAFL 6 : 48); North 
Carolina (JAFL 30: 175, No. 7). 

? Compare Cherokee (RBAE 109 : 271-272); Natchez (JAFL 26 : 194). 

® See JAFL 30 : 196 (No. 54). 
* Compare H. C. Davis, ‘‘ Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina’’ (JAFL 27 : 247). 
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Grandmother. Dey wouldn’ hurt you. 

Mother. Dey could tu’n demselves into what dey wanted. 

E.C.P. How? 

Grandmother. By a-greasin’ demselves. 

Girl. Granny, did yer ever see a witch? 

Grandmother. No, I never seen a witch. 

Visitor. Ain’t you glad dat dose time is done away? Do you 
reckon dat sich people could ever get into de kingdom o’ heaven? 

Mother. No, 'cause dey has to sell demselves to de Devil. Dey 
say dere ain’t nothin’ you can’t do if you sell yerself to de Devil. 

Visitor. Grandma says she went to visit Annie, an’ dat night she 
saw a heap o’ black cat all one color. Would never visit Annie again. 

Mother. Said dey was a-learnin’ a girl to be a witch. Went into 
a store. 

Grandmother. A cellar. 

Mother. De girl spoke de name o’ de Lord, an’ tu’ned natchal. 
Dey tu’ned her back toa witch. She spoke de name o’ de Lord again, 
an’ tu’ned natchal again. Tu’ned her back again, but said dat nex’ 
time dey would leave her dere. An’ dey did. Found her dere de 
nex’ mornin’. Say, witches could go t’rough keyholes. Had only 
to call any animal dey wanted to ride. Nex’ mornin’ horse sweatin’ 
in de stable. Would have to say, ‘Go t’rough thick’ or ‘Go t’rough 
thin,’ des as dey wanted to go. Said once a man said, ‘Go t’rough 
thick’ when he wanted to say, ‘Go t’rough thin,’ an’ what a ride he 
had dat night! Said he never would go out again. 

Grandmother. Honey, dere used to be a heap o’ witches. 


Marking ten (cross) to keep off witches, or pouring out grain to 
delay them, as they would count it, were unfamiliar beliefs. — If 
you dream of new lumber, it is a sign of death, “‘sign yer goin’ to lose 
some of yer kinsfolk.”” — “Dream of yaller clay, sign of a corpse.” 
— “Say if you dream of being in a crowd o’ people, some of dose people 
will die.” — “If a horse shakes wid de gear on him, sign of death,” 
or “‘if he brays at a buryin’.’’ — Wear a new dress at a funeral, and 
you will not live to wear it out. — People “sit up” after a death, 
“prayin’ an’ singin’ all night.’’ Mirrors or glass-covered pictures are 
covered, and the clock is stopped, ‘‘so people won’t have to ask de 
time of death.” 

For whooping-cough a syrup is made of swamp alder. — Poplar- 
bark is steeped for pelagra. For ‘de snake-bit,’’ dollar-weed is a 
remedy. The bite of a “rattlesnake pilot” is worse than that of other 
rattlesnakes. — How to remove warts seems to be proprietary knowl- 
edge. Two or three persons were mentioned who could do it, “but 
dey wouldn’ tell yer.’”’ In one case the curer would “jus” look at 
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’em.”” In another case of two warts, the warts were pricked, and a 
drop of blood put on two grains of corn. 

For slow dentition the two front feet of the ground-hog may be 
hung about the infant’s neck. To make a child walk, you should 
“sweep it down wid a new broom befo’ you sweep de house wid it.”’ 

“If a rooyster crows on yer doorstep, sign of a stranger comin’, 
—sure sign.” — “If a rooyster crows after sundown, sign of hasty 
news or fallin’ weather.”” — Pigs might be killed on the “full o’ de 
moon”’ to make the meat ‘‘swell;’’ and corn might be planted at full 
moon or “whiles the moon a-growin’.’’ About the efficacy of these 
methods for corn-planting my friends were doubtful, since they had 
planted both ways, and “it didn’ make no diffunce.” 

“Ol’ Christmas,” twelve days after Christmas, ‘Praise Day,” 
is or was treated (the custom is passing) like Sunday; people would do 
no work. That night the domestic animals go down on their knees, 
and ‘‘Praise Day breaks [dawns] twice.’’ Chickens come down from 
their roost; ‘“‘it gets dark again, and dey have to go back — I seed it.” 
Rosemary and poke ‘put out — I seed it.””! 

“Rich man, poor man, fit de beggarman,” or, “‘ Rich man, poor man, 
beggarman, t’ief,”’ is said to prognosticate a mate; and the counting is 
done on the “‘thorns”’ of the holly-leaf. It is a country of mistletoe 
as well as holly, but the custom of kissing under the mistletoe is 


unfamiliar. 
1 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30: 208). 
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SEVEN FOLK-TALES FROM THE SEA ISLANDS, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY SADIE E. STEWART.! 


I. THE RELAY RACE.” 


DE terripin an’ de deer ha’ a race. Mr. Terripin git all his kins- 
people togeder an’ place one at each mile-pos’. W’en Mr. Deer git 
to de fi’s’ mil’-pos’, Mr. Terripin say, “Ise heah, Mr. Deer.”’ Mr. 
Deer jum’ to de nex’ mil’-pos’, but Mr. Terripin was dah; and so ’twas 
at ebery mil’-pos’. Mr. Terripin say, ‘Well, which one can run de 


fas’est, Mr. Deer?’’ — “I can’t fo’ say, fo’ I still t’ink Ise de fas’est 
runner in de worl’.’”’— ‘Maybe you air, but I kin head you off wid 
sense.”’ 


2-3. FIRE TEST: MOCK PLEA.® 


Once upon a time Bro’ Rabbit and Bro’ Fox and Bro’ Bear had a 
little house in de woods. Bro’ Bear had tub o’ sugar an’ butter. 
Bro’ Bear ax Bro’ Rabbit to stay and min’ de sugar and butter until 
he git back. When Bro’ Bear git back, he ax Bro’ Rabbit and Bro’ 
Fox who been eat his sugar an’ butter; and da each one say, “ Notta 
me.”’ Bro’ Bar say to Bro Rabbit, “‘I don’t know what to do wid you, 
lessen I t’row you in de briers.’’ Bro’ Rabbit say, ‘Please don’t 
t’row me in de briers, and I’ll tell you who eat de butter and sugar.” 

“T’ll fin’ out who eat um,” said Bro’ Bear. So he mek a big fire 
in de back ya’d. Bro’ Rabbit tried to,jum’ ’cross de fire, and fell in. 

When Bro’ Bear come out an’ see Bro’ Rabbit in de fire, he tek ‘im 
out and t’row ’im in de briers. Bro’ Rabbit kick up his heels and 
laughed. ‘‘T’ank you, Bro’ Bear. Here’s wha I was born.” 


4. IN THE WELL.‘ 


‘Mornin’, Bro’ Fox!’ — “ Mornin’, Bro’ Wolf!’’ — ‘Want sumpin’ 
fo’ eat?’’ — “Yah, beca’se I bee hungree.’’ — “Well, follow me to 


1 Miss Stewart is a graduate of Hampton, and in 1919 was a teacher at Penn School, 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina. — E. C. P. 

2 Informant, Morris Chaplin of Wallace Plantation, St. Helena. For bibliography 
see MAFLS 13 : 102 (note 1). — E. C. P. 

8 Informant, Harold Rhodin of Indian Hill Plantation, St. Helena. For “‘Fire Test” 
compare Georgia (Harris 1 : XVII; Harris 2: XLII); North Carolina (JAFL 30: 193, 
No: 46 [d]). For bibliography of ‘‘Mock Plea" see MAFLS 13 : 15 (note 4); also com- 
parative, Dahnhardt, IV, 43-45. — E. C. P. 

4 Informant, Charlotte Seabrook of Thompson Plantation, Paris Island. — Compare 
Georgia (Harris 1 : XVI). — E. C. P. 
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de well to git suh cheese.” When dey git to de well, Bro’ Fox say, 
“Jum’ in de bucket, Bro’ Wolf.’’ — ‘Meeno trus’ you, Bro’ Fox. 
You jum’ in fi’s’.”” — “Ef you no wanta go, I da gwine down. Me 
git de bes’ cheese dow.’”’ Bro’ Fox jum’ in an’ gone. Time Bro’ 
Fox git down, he sta’t fo’ eat all de cheese. Den him slip back in de 
bucket, an’ say, “ Bro’ Wolf, ain’t you fo’ ready to come down agin?” 
— Bro’ Wolf da jum’ in de bucket and gone down. Bro’ Fox been da 
come up. “Ha! Ha! Ha! Well, Bro’ Wolf, me gone. When 
you da comin’?”’ 


5-6. WHO DIVES THE LONGEST: CARTLOAD OF FISH.! 


Once upon a tim’ Bro’ Rabbit an’ Bro’ Wolf have a half a bag o’ 
tallow. Bro’ Rabbit tell Bro’ Wolf, ‘‘Let’s go down to de crik side an’ 
see which one can dibe de longis’.””. Bro’ Rabbit an’ Bro’ Wolf be gone. 
Soon as Bro’ Rabbit git down, he sneek back wid his schemy se’f an’ 
gone in de hous’ an’ eat all de tallow. Ebber nown den Bro’ Rabbit 
biluk fo’ see ef Bro’ Wolf been a-comin’. Atta Bro’ Rabbit git t’rough, 
him sneek back in de crik and dibe unna. Bro’ Wolf come u’. Bro’ 
Rabbit wait a little while, an’ den him come u’. ‘Shum [see] me, 
Bro’ Wolf, I bee’ tell you I could dibe de langis’.”’ 

Bro’ Wolf and Bro’ Rabbit come out de water and mek fo’ de house. 
Bro’ Rabbit fo’ tell Bro’ Wolf to sha’ de tallow. Bro’ Wolf went fo’ 
de tallow, and come back an’ ax Bro’ Rabbit who eat de tallow. Bro’ 
Rabbit say, ‘‘I dunno, Bro’ Wolf, but I know I ain’t eat um. Some 
one mus’ fo’ tief it whil’ we been a-dibe.” 

“Let’s go down to de roadside and wait fo’ de man to come ‘long 
wid a ca’tload o’ fish,” said Bro’ Rabbit. Bro’ Rabbit an’ Bro’ Wolf 
gone down to de roadside an’ drap to sleep. Bye’m bye a man came 
along wid a ca’tload o’ fish, an’ t’row’d Bro’ Rabbit on top um. When 
Bro’ Rabbit git nigh a bush, him tek a ’tring o’ fish an’ mek fo’ de bush. 
Nex’ day de man come ‘long an’ ketch Bro’ Rabbit playin’ de same 
trick. De man fo’ look at Bro’ Rabbit an’ say, ‘I can’t trus’ you, 
Bro’ Rabbit.”” So he tek a stick an’ struck um, an’ Bro’ Rabbit mek 
fo’ de woods as ha’d as he could go. 


7. THE RICH OLD MAN? 


Once upon a time a ol’ man git married to aol’ ’oman. De ol’ 
man los’ all his money, an’ the ol’ ’oman wanted to left ’im. So she 


1 Informant, Harry Daise of Capers Plantation, St. Helena. — Compare Georgia 
(Jones, XLI; Harris 2 : LII); Louisiana (MAFLS 2 : 115-116); Bushmen (Honey, 22-23); 
France (Cosquin, 2 : 159, 160). — E. C. P. 

2 Informant, Clarence Simmons of Oaks Plantation, St. Helena. — Compare North 
Carolina, O. D. Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, No. 47. New York and London, 1917. — E. C. P. 
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cook ’im a good dinna. When de ol’ man git t’rough fu eat, de ol’ 
’oman led ’im down to de crik-side, an’ tied his hands behin’ ’jm. 
Den de ol’ ’oman went way back from de ol’ man, and ran down de 
hillside as fas’ as she could. When she get almos’ to de ol’ man, he 
step aside an’ let her go overboa’d. She begin to cry and cry for 
he’p. De ol’ man look at her and shake his hade [head], and said, 
“I — wish — I — could he’p — you, but me hands are tied behin’” 


me, 
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FOLK-TALES FROM STUDENTS IN TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 
ALABAMA. 


Tue following tales were selected from a considerable number of 
tales contributed to the Journal through the courtesy of the head of 
the English Department of the Tuskegee Institute, Mr. Clement 
Richardson, and of Mr. Monroe N. Work, editor of the Negro Year- 
Book. No. 1, “Old man ona Hunt,” is a very popular tale in North 
Carolina,' I can testify, if not elsewhere in the South. In this literary 
version the substitution of a bear for a quasi-supernatural is of interest. 
The tale appears to be an instance of the development of anecdote 
or single incident? into folk-tale,—a process occurring not infre- 
quently in American Negro tales.2 No. 2, ‘““Mr. Froggie went to 
ride,” is a well-known English nursery-rhyme.* No. 3, “Escape up 
the Tree,”’ is a European tale brought over long since by immigrants 
from the west coast of Africa.’ I have collected it in elaborate ver- 
sions from Portuguese Negroes from the Cape Verde Islands. Among 
American Indians as well as Negroes it has a wide dispersal. No. 4, 
“The Tree closes,” is one of the numerous animal versions of “ Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,” * with the primary pattern of ‘‘The 
Password”’ omitted. No. 5, ‘Take my Place,” is one of the equally 
numerous Negro variants’ which appear to derive from the European 
cycle of ‘‘Big-John and Little-John.”’ No. 6 is a tale which, outside 
of America,® has been recorded, as far as I know, only in Southeast 
Africa, among the Baronga.® In these six tales we get a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section, as it were, of American Negro folk-tales in 
English, — the tale of local development, the tale of English pro- 
venience, the tale of African-Portuguese or African-Arab provenience, 
and the tale of African provenience. 

1 See JAFL 30 (1917) : 184 (No. 26). 

? From variants collected in New England, of the tale of ‘‘ Dividing the Souls,”’ I 
surmise that the incident of beating the dogs home may be taken from the concluding 
incident in ‘‘ Dividing the Souls.” 

5 See, for example, North Carolina (JAFL 30: 186, 191, 194 [Nos. 30, 43, 48]); also 
Florida (Ibid., 223 [No. 4]); and this number, p. 370. 

* Compare O. D. Campbell and C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians (New York and London, 1917), No. 119, and Bibliography on pp. 335-336. 

5 Compare MAFLS 13 (1918) : 66 (No. 32); and see Bibliography (Jbid., pp. xvii). 

* Compare MAFLS 13:3 (No. 3); and see Bibliography (Jbid., p. xvii). See, too, 
S. H. De Soto, Cuentos Populares de Extremadura, XXI, XXII, Biblioteca de las Tradi- 
ciones Populares Espafioles, X. 

7 Compare MAFLS 13 : 82 (No. 39), and Bibliography (p. xvii). 

8 Compare Georgia (Harris 4 : 137-140, 144-152); North Carolina (JAFL 30: 190). 
® Junod, 2 : 216-217. 
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From this list one conspicuous type of Negro tale has been omitted, 
— the ghost-story, the tale based on a belief about “hants” or 
“bugies” or ‘“duppies.” In the collection sent from Tuskegee there 
are a large number of these stories, all of which are spoiled as folk- 
tales by the rational or moral form their writers felt called upon to give 
them,'! a transformation in itself of ethnologic, if not of folk-lorist 
interest. In spite of the transformation, however, definite folk-lore 
features persist. The ghost (in speaking, ‘‘hant’” was probably the 
term used; even in these literary versions, ‘‘hanty place” is a com- 
mon expression) is either an animal which grows larger and larger? 
or a headless human being. The movement in the tale consists either 
of adventuring the night in a haunted house for the sake of a pot of 
gold, or being chased by the creature encountered. 


I. OLD MAN ON A HUNT.! 


Once there were an old man and his two sons who lived in a house 
not far from the wood, and they had four good dog. They were sitting 
down eating supper one night; and his dogs went out into the woods, 
and say, ‘See, can we get the old coon.’’ — “All right,’’ smiled the 
boys. The old man hadn’t walked in five years, so the boys put him 
on the cot and carried him to the woods. When they went down to 
the tree where the dogs were, the old man said to the boys, “Shoot! 
Shoot in the tree and knock that good meat out!’’ The boys shoot 
and shoot, but killed nothing. The old man told his son to climb into 
the tree. The son obeyed. When he got up in the tree, a bear 
jumped down on the ground, and the boys flew home, telling his 
other brother. But when he stepped into the door and began to tell 
the brother, the old man said to his sons, “Listen, listen, boy! tell 
that thing straight. I beat those dogs here.” He left his cot under 
the tree that night, and he has been walking ever since. 


1 “He found out that it was a goat living in the house.’’ — “‘It was only a railroad 
sign made in form of across. So I don't believe in ghost to-day.’’ — “‘ It was nothing but 
the trains coming down the track. . . . His head was hid on the tracks, so he saw nothing 
but the body-part.”’ — ‘“‘He told her he was going to be a better boy [after he had been 
chased], and was going to obey her.”’ 

2 “He began to stone it [a little dog]; but every time he threw a stone, it became larger.”’ 
— ‘They saw something look like a cat. As they went on, it grew larger and larger, until 
it was as large as a horse.”” — ‘‘When any one pass there [a haunty house], something 
would come out and get large as a cow, with eyes large as a saucer.”’ 

3 “He looked back and saw a man dressed all in white, and he didn’t have any head on 
his body.’’ — “‘ Just as I got to the graveyard, up sprang a very tall lady with absolutely 
no head at all, only a neck-bone with blood oozing out as if it had been freshly cut off.’’ 

4 Written by Arnetta Perkins. 
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2. MR. FROGGIE WENT TO RIDE.! 
Mr. Froggie went to ride 
With a sword and a pistol by his side. 
He rode up to Miss Mousie’s door 
Like he did some time ago. 
He took Miss Mousie on his knee, 
And asked Miss Mousie, ‘‘Won’t you marry me?’’ — 
“Not unless my father consents, 
For I to marry a president.” 
The first came in was Mr. Snake; 
He danced all around the wedding-cake. 
And the next came in was Mr. Bug; 
He danced all around the wedding-jug. 
Next came in was Mr. Fick; 
He ate so much till it made him sick. 
And then they sent for Dr. Fly; 
He said, “‘ Mr. Fick, you’ll surely die.” 
That was the end of the wedding-day, 
So I have no more to say. 


3. ESCAPE UP THE TREE.” 


A long time ago there were two little children who had three dogs. 
Their names were You-Know, I-Know, and God-Knows. One day, 
while these children were playing, a wild man came by and took the 
little girl with him and reared her. When she was grown, he married 
her. The child’s parents had given her up. But one day, after Tom 
was grown, he took his dogs and went hunting. When night came, 
he was too far to return home the same night. While he was standing 
wondering what to do, he looked up and saw a house sitting on a hill 
up through the woods. Tom didn’t know whether to take his dogs or 
to leave them there. At that moment God-Knows said, ‘‘ Master, we 
will take care of everything.” Tom didn’t have any idea of finding 
his sister that was stolen a long time ago. When he reached the house, 
a lady met him at the door, and said, ‘Come in!’”’ After a long con- 
versation, Tom found out that was his sister, and she was over- 
rejoiced to see her brother. After a few hours, she told Tom her hus- 
band was wild, and asked him to go into the closet and stay until 
she called. Before Tom was in the closet good, her husband walked 
up with half of a man on his shoulder. When they sat down to the 
supper-table, Mattie said, ‘If I show you a pretty(?), will you bother 
it?’”’ He promised not to bother him. Mattie unlock the door and 
let Tom out. Her husband kissed him and was very kind to him. 
Mattie said, ‘‘To-morrow I am going part the way with him.” Her 
husband said, ‘‘Let me go.’’ The next day Tom and Mattie’s hus- 


1 Written by Louise Freeman. 2 Written by Wilhelmina Ivory. 
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band started on the way. When they were out of sight, the man said, 
““Go up that tree and pray, while I sharp my knife.’”” The boy went 
up the tree and called hisdogs. ‘* You-Know, I-Know, God-Knows, 
come and get the poor boy out of trouble.” When Tom said, ‘“‘God- 
Knows,” the man thought he was praying, and said, “ Pray you are 
praying now.” The boy called again. At that time his dogs were 
there. They took the man and tore him into pieces. Tom came down 
the tree, and went back to the house and got his sister and took her 
home. After that the dogs were known all over the country as the 
three heroes. 


4. THE TREE CLOSEsS.! 


Once upon a time there was a rabbit and a bear. Mr. Rabbit was 
always a funny little fellow, so he would fool Mr. Bear. One day he 
told Mr. Bear to come and go with him to the bee-tree. Mr. Bear 
was willing to go, so the next morning Mr. Bear went by to go with him. 
When they got there, Mr. Rabbit went in the tree and ate much honey 
as he wanted, and came out for Mr. Bear to comein. Mr. Bear went 
in and eat much honey as he wanted. He ate so much, his head swell 
in the tree. So he hollered for Mr. Rabbit to run for the doctor. Mr. 
Rabbit would run down the road and come back, so he got tired of 
running. The last time he fooled Mr. Bear, he told him the doctor 
said give his head a hard jerk and jerk it out. So Mr. Bear gave his 
head a jerk and jerk it off. So Mr. Rabbit did laugh how he fooled 
Mr. Bear and made him lose his life. 


5. TAKE MY PLACE.” 


Once upon a time there lived a farmer who had a large garden. 
Every year he would plant all kinds of vegetables in it. One of the 
many different variety he planted was cabbage. Every morning he 
would go into his garden; and every time he went, he would find some 
of his cabbage gone. At last he decided to catch the greedy thief. 
He went around his garden and stopped up all the cracks but one, 
where he set a trap. The next morning he went into his garden and 
found a large rabbit in his trap. He was so angry that he did not know 
how to punish the rabbit. He at last turned him over to his boy, who 
declared that he would punish him so bitterly that he would scare all 
of the others from the place. The boy took the rabbit up the road 
toward town, and tied a rope around the rabbit’s neck and tied him to 
atree. The boy told the rabbit that he was going to kill him when he 
came back. While the boy was gone, Mr. Wolf, the rabbit’s great 
friend, came along. ‘‘Why, hello there, Mr. Rabbit! What are you 


1 Written by Gladys Gibson. 2 Written by John W. Dearmon. 
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doing tied up to that tree?’’ — “‘Why, a boy tied me here, and told 
me if I staid until he came back, he would bring me some fresh meat; 
but I don’t like meat. If you untie me and let me tie you, you may 
have the meat.’’ — “All right,’”’ said the wolf. The wolf untied the 
rabbit; and the rabbit tied the wolf to the tree, and ran off and got 
behind a tree, and began to dance and laugh, to think how he had 
fooled the wolf. After a while the boy came back. He was surprised 
to see a wolf tied to the tree where he had left a rabbit. ‘What are 
you doing here?” asked the boy. ‘‘ When I left here, you was a rabbit; 
now you are a wolf.”” — “Meat,” replied the wolf. ‘You just stay 
there until I get some pine-knots, then I will meat you,” said the boy. 
He got an armful of knots, and began to beat the wolf. Every time 
he would hit the wolf, the wolf would cry, “Meat, meat!” The 
boy soon killed the wolf; and the rabbit was behind the tree, laughing 
and dancing just to think how he had fooled his friend the wolf. 


6. FATAL IMITATION. ! 


Once there was a rabbit and a rooster. And the rooster put his 
head under his wing, and come out and said to the rabbit, ‘See here! 
I have left my head at home for my wife to comb it.” And the rabbit 
said, ‘‘Give me a hatchet, and let me cut off mine and leave it home, 
so my wife can comb mine, and I will go home with you.” And he 
put his head on a block and chopped it off. And the rabbit cried. 
And that was the last of him. 


1 Written by L. George. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM STUDENTS IN THE GEORGIA STATE 
COLLEGE.! 


I. IN THE PEA-PATCH: TAKE MY PLACE.” 


ONCE upon a time a rabbit went to a man pea-patch and eat most 
all of the pea. And the man told his girl to catch him if he come 
in there again. So the little girl caught the rabbit, and said to the 
rabbit, ‘‘My father told me, if you come in here again, I must catch 
you.” The rabbit said, ‘No, he didn’t! he told me to go in there and 
eat until one o’clock. I tell you to let me out!’’ So the girl kept him 
until her father come from work. And her father said, “‘ Put him in the 
cage.”” And the rabbit was dancing, and was saying, ‘‘I am going to 
heaven soon in the morning.” And Wolf come by, and asked the 
rabbit can he go to heaven with him. The rabbit said, ‘‘ You are too 
broad.”” And the wolf said, “Please let me go!’”’ The rabbit said, 
“Do you see that little latch?” — “Yes.” — “‘Unloose it and jump 
in.” And when he jump, Rabby jump out, and said, ‘‘That man 
going beat you.”” When the man came home, said, ‘‘ You can change 
your color, but I will beat you.”” And the man got a wagon-load of 
branches and a hot pot of water, and beat him, and that time [the 
rabbit?] ran off. I went around the corner, and I stepped on a 
piece of tin; and that ends my story of the girl and the rabbit.’ 


2. CHALLENGED TO BUTT.* 


Once Buh Rabbit went to a goad [gourd] vine an’ got a small dried 
goad and cut um to fit he head. So he put um on he head good an’ 
tight. An’ went to Buh Cow and bet um dat he could bust he head 
open ’gainst de pos’. Buh Cow bet um, ef he could do it, she could too. 
So Buh Rabbit ran an’ bust de goad ’gainst the post. An’ Buh Cow 
bust he head ’gainst de pos’ an’ break he head. An’ dat was de end 
of Buh Cow. 


1 For these tales from Savannah, Ga., editorial thanks are due Mr. Monroe N. Work. 
—E.C. P. 
2 Written by Effie Howell. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 82 (notes 2,6). — E. C. P. 
8 Tales in the Sea Islands, South Carolina, frequently conclude with, — 

“I stepped on a t’in’ an’ de t’in’ ben’, 
An’ dere my story en’.” 
—E. C. P. 

4 Writer unknown. 
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3. CHALLENGED TO BUTT: BURIED TAIL: PLAYING POISONED.! 


Once upon a time Bro Rabbit and Bro Wolf stole a cow and carry 
it in the woods, and said to the cow, ‘I bet you cannot run into that 
tree and butt it as hard as you can with your head.”” So the cow ran 
into the tree and break its neck. 

And Bro Rabbit sent Bro Wolf for the knives to skin the cow. And 
while Bro Wolf was gone, Bro Rabbit cut up the cow and carry it all 
in his attic. And bury the cow-tail in the ground. When Bro Wolf 
return, Bro Rabbit said to him, ‘“‘Bro Wolf, the cow has gone down 
into the ground. Let’s dig it up.’ And they start digging. They 
dug and dug and dug, but couldn’t get the cow. So Bro Rabbit 
said to Bro Wolf, “Let’s pull it up by the tail.”” So they pull and pull, 
and after a while the tail came up. And Bro Rabbit said to Bro Wolf, 
“The cow has gone farther down in the ground.” So, after all, they 
decided to go home. 

And Bro Partridge went to Bro Rabbit’s house for some fire, and 
saw the beef hanging in the fireplace. And Bro Partridge went out 
and told Bro Wolf. And Bro Wolf went to Bro Rabbit, and said, 
“Oh! Oh!”? — “What is the matter?”’ Bro Wolf said, ‘‘Bro Rabbit, 
that piece of liver you gave me give me such a pain in my stomach, 
I am about to die. Oh! Oh!” And Bro Rabbit start throwing out 
the meat. And after he threw it out, Bro Wolf said, ‘‘ Now be just, 
let’s share it.” And they share the cow. And Bro Wolf went back 
home, I suppose. And that ends my story. 


Green leaves and strawberry trees. 
Savannah girls are hard to please. 


4. MOCK FIRE:? PLAYING POISONED. 


Once upon a time a rabbit and partridge agreed to kill a cow to- 
gether, and they killed the cow. And after they had killed the cow, 
the rabbit said to Partridge, ‘‘Ber Partridge, you can fly, and I can’t, 
and we need fire to cook some of this meat for our breakfast.” And the 
rabbit look in the east and saw the sun rising, and said to Partridge 
again, ‘‘You can fly, and I can’t. Suppose you go and bring some fire 
to cook our meat for breakfast.” And the partridge flew and flew un- 
til he got tired. And he saw he could not reach the sun, and turned 
back. 

He began to get hungry, and he flew back home. And when the 
partridge got back, the rabbit and his wife had hid the meat. And 
the partridge said to Rabbit, ‘‘Ber Rabbit, I am so hungry I don’t 

1 Written by Amanda Butler. For bibliography of ‘‘ Buried Tail’’ see JAFL 30 : 228 
(note 2), and p. 368 of this number; of ‘‘ Playing Poisoned,"” MAFLS 13 : 122 (note 1). 

2 Written by Edna Lanier. Compare Sea Islands (Christensen, 89-90). 
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know what to do.” And Rabbit had one of the cow’s feet sticking in 
the ground. And the rabbit had told the partridge that the ground 
had sucked the meat in. The partridge bit a piece of it, and fell over 
like he was dead. And Rabbit saw that Partridge look like he was 
dead. He called his wife to bring the meat out of the house. The 
partridge jumped up, and said, ‘“‘ Divide that meat.”” And the rabbit 
had to divide the meat. 


5. THREE LEGs.! 


Buh Rabbit knew where an ol’ man passed ebry day wid a bag of 
peas on he back. He ’fraid fuh trust heself, so he persuade Buh 
Wolf to go an’ dig a hole en de ground. Buh Wolf dug de hole and got 
en it. The ol’ man came by and saw de leg sticking out, and took 
he axe an’ cut de leg off close to de body. An’ Buh Wolf never had 
but t’ree leg left on de cause of Buh Rabbit. 


6. RABBIT SEEKS A TAIL: GIVES HIMSELF AWAY.” 


Once upon a time a man told the rabbit to go and get him a bag 
full of blackbirds. The rabbit saw a drove of blackbirds. The rabbit 
said, “I bet you all can’t full my sack.” The blackbirds flew into 
his sack, and the rabbit shut his sack and carried them to the man. 
The man said, ‘‘ That is not enough to get your tail. Go and catch me 
an alligator.”” The rabbit went to a pond, and saw an alligator. The 
rabbit said, ‘‘O Alligator! come and carry me across.” The alligator 
came to the edge, and the rabbit got on his back. And the alligator 
started across, and the rabbit struck him on the head with a stick of 
wood. And did not kill him. The next day the rabbit borrowed the 
squirrel overcoat. And went to the pond and called the alligator, and 
asked the alligator to carry him ’cross. The alligator said, “All 
right.””. The rabbit got on his back. And when the alligator started 
off, he said, ‘‘I carried the rabbit across, and he struck me on the head. 
If he had er struck me on the tail, he would er got me.”” So the rabbit 
struck him on the tail and killed him. 


( Variant.*) 


Once upon a time there was a rabbit and a fox went out a-hunting. 
And the rabbit he said to the fox, ‘‘ Now, Fox, all the birds that be 


1 Writer unknown. 
2 Written by A. H. Miles. This tale is one of the most popular in the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina. As usually told, Rabbit seeks a gift from God or King, —a gift either 
of wisdom or of a long tail. Compare Sea Islands (Christensen, 36-41); Georgia (Jones, 
XL, XLVIII; Harris 2 : XXXIV, XXXV); Natchez, Hitchiti, Creek (Swanton, No. 4): 
Sierra Leone (Cronise and Ward, 40-49). — E. C. P. 
3 Written by James R. Perry. 
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on the ground you must shoot them, an’ all that fly up in the tree don’t 
shoot them.”’ So they went on; an’ when they found the blackbirds, 
they flew up in the tree. An’ the rabbit he said to the blackbirds, 
“T bet you can’t fill up this sack I have.” The blackbirds all said, 
“T bet we can.”’ The fox said, ‘Let me see you all.” So they all 
flew down into the sack. An’ the rabbit close it and went away. 
An’ poor Fox did not have any. 





VOL. 32.—NO. 125.—27. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM LIBERIA (IN ABSTRACT), 


BY RICHARD C. BUNDY.! 


I. THE GOOD CHILD AND THE BAD.” 


Mammy Yamma is a witch-doctor. As she is walking about the 
village leaning on her staff, she meets two little girls, Santo and 
Duopoo, at play. She invites them to go home with her and help 
spin cotton. As they are working, Santo turns her head to spit, and 
the spittle falls on the staff. Mammy Yamma cries out, “Don’t you 
know plenty trouble will come to this town for abusing my staff so!” 
She orders the girl to keep away the bad trouble by carrying the staff 
to the river, two days’ walk away, to wash it. On her way to the river 
in the big bush, Santo meets on the path a big brass kettle, full of 
water, betaking itself to a near-by town. Farther on she comes upon 
some pieces of fire-wood tying themselves into a bundle. ‘This must 
be devil-bush,” she says to herself. Next day she finds a town near the 
river she is going to; and she enters, and an old woman cooking rice 
offers her some. She sits down to eat, when up come Cat and Rooster, 
and say, “Share your food with us, and we will tell you good news.” 
They tell her that when she comes to the river, she will see many bas- 
kets on the bank. The Water people will offer her one. ‘Choose the 
one I jump on,” says Cat. “And if it is the right one, I will crow,” 
says Rooster. After washing the staff, Santo sees the baskets, and 
the Water people tell her to choose one of them for herself. Cat 
jumps on the smallest basket, and Rooster crows. Inside the basket 
are beautiful cloth, gold, and riches. The other little girl, Duopoo, 
grows envious of Santo, and so she spits intentionally on the staff, and 
proposes to go to the river to wash it. Mammy Yamma does not 
wish to send Duopoo to the river, but she insists on going. She too 
meets the kettle and the bundle of sticks, and she stops to find out the 
reason for these things. But she cannot, and she loses time. She 
finds the same town, and the same old woman gives her rice; but 
when Cat and Rooster come up, she refuses to share the food with 
them. ‘‘What good news can beggars tell me?” she says, and eats 
up the last mouthful. After washing the staff, she hears the invitation 
to choose for herself a basket. Cat and Rooster stand idly by, and 
she picks out the biggest basket. Out jump snakes, rats, lizards, and 

1 Mr. Bundy, Secretary of Legation, in the Legation of the United States at Monrovia, 
Liberia, has kindly allowed his manuscript collection of tales, written from a literary rather 


than a scientific point of view, to be published in abstract as folk-lore data. — E. C. P. 
2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 17 (note 1).—E.C. P. 
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other creeping swamp and bush creatures. Duopoo runs home and 
tells of her misadventure. Therefore every one in her town says, 
even to this day, ‘One man must not try to follow another man’s 
luck.” 


2. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


Sno-Nysoa! has four sons to whom he is greatly attached. He 
has given them each a necklace of leopard-teeth.2 He sends them to 
visit his big friend, Earth. They fail to return, and Sno-Nysoa asks 
Earth to send them home. “I have told them many times to re- 
turn,’ answers Earth; “but they say that their new home is so in- 
teresting and beautiful, they have no desire to return.’”’ Sno-Nysoa 
finds his sons, and expostulates. ‘Do you not know that your father’s 
life is sad without you, and that his heart cannot lie down while you are 
away?’’ — ‘‘Yes, we know,” they answer; ‘‘but this is such a pleasant 
place to live, chop so plenty, Earth so kind and good, we have decided 
to remain here always.’’ Sno-Nysoa warns Earth that he intends to 
do something that very night to get his sons back. ‘I beg you, Sno- 
Nysoa, I hold your foot!’’* cries Earth. ‘“‘Do not rob me of your 
sons!”” Sno-Nysoa only scowls. That night all the sons go to sleep as 
usual, but in the morning the eldest does not awake. Earth ascends 
the broad way to the home of Sno-Nysoa, and begs him to give over 
using his secret power. Sno-Nysoa tells Earth not to trouble him- 
self about his sons; whenever one does not awake, merely to bury him. 
“T have simply called him home. I leave the body with you.” Then 
Sno-Nysoa calls and shows Earth the eldest son. . . . Suddenly one 
morning it is found that the second son cannot be wakened. Earth 
again visits Sno-Nysoa, where he sees the second son alive and happy. 
A long time passes, but then the third son fails to awake. Earth 

‘again goes along the same wide way to Sno-Nysoa, only to find 
the third son well satisfied. ‘‘Perhaps you will remember, friend 
Earth, I told you long ago that when I really decided to have my sons 
again, I should get them. Well, the time has now come to fulfil my 
words entirely. To-morrow morning you will find my fourth son 
cannot be wakened. He will come to join his brothers here with me.” 
Earth tries to keep the fourth son with him, but fails. The next day 
the fourth son, like his brothers before him, cannot be wakened. In 
his misery, Earth starts out to go to Sno-Nysoa; but Sno-Nysoa has 

1 Nysoa, or Nyensoa, without prefix, may mean “‘God”’ or “‘fetich spirit;”’ with prefix, 
Sno-Nysoa, it means ‘‘God the Creator.” 

2 Leopard’s teeth are among a man’s most highly valued possessions. Only the four 
large incisors are prized. The value of the teeth evidently arises from the courage, skill, 


and risk necessary to kill a leopard. When spears are the only weapons used, the task is 
not slight. 


® The most abject of expressions of supplication. 
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removed the wide-open way to his home, and Earth can never find 
it again. To this day Sno-Nysoa uses his secret power to remove 
people from the world; and the way to see them afterwards is barred, 
because of Earth’s action long ago. 


3. WHY DEATH STAID IN THE WORLD. 


Before Earth and Sno-Nysoa quarrelled, there was no death among 
the people. Afterwards sickness and suffering came, and death. 
The people call a meeting to consider how to get relief. An old man 
just back from a far country tells of a medicine-man there who ‘‘savvy 
too much for them sick palaver.”! They beg the old man to go and 
find the medicine-man and bring a medicine (‘‘better pass all’’) to 
cure the sick and revive the dead. The old man refuses. He says, 
“I am too old, and the country too far for me to go again. Let us 
send Cat. He is swift, and his life be plenty strong.” They agree, 
and Cat sets out. He finds Medicine-Man, and persuades him to 
prepare his most potent medicine. ‘Guard it well, friend Cat! it 
will cure the sick and revive the dead,” cautions Medicine-Man. On 
his way back, Cat comes toa river. It is hot, and Cat is weary. He 
will bathe. He lays the medicine down on the stump of a tree on the 
bank. Coming out of the water, he forgets the medicine, and hastens 
home. He tells the people of his success; but, on looking for the medi- 
cine, he cannot find it, and remembers where he left it. The people 
beat him, and drive him forth to recover the medicine. When he 
reaches the stump by the river, the medicine is gone. He runs to 
Medicine-Man, who is outraged by his carelessness. Medicine-Man 
says that through the stump the medicine has crept into the boat and 
cannot be recovered. Henceforward, although a tree be cut, if the 
stump remain, the tree will grow again; but when men die, it will be the. 
end. For losing the medicine, Medicine-Man curses Cat. ‘Never 
can the sight or smell of chop reach you without quickening a desire to 
steal it; and for your roguery you will be much beaten of men. Out 
of my sight, accursed one, and waste yourself!” 


4. TRICKY HOSTS.” 


Nymo and Goat are “big friends.”” They agree that the first to 
marry will be invited with his bride to the house of the other for “big 
play.” Three days later, Goat marries, and is invited to Nymo’s 
town. While Nymo’s guests are bathing and resting, Nymo orders 
“chop.”” There is no “fresh”’ in the house to season the palm-butter; 
but Nymo tells the cooks to prepare the palm-butter as though they 
had “fresh,” then to set it aside to cool. Nymo fills his mouth and 


2 See p. 432 (No. 6). 





1 Understands all about curing the sick. 
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hands full of pepper, and tells the cooks to bind him hand and foot 
with fibre-string and put him in the bowl of palm-butter, then to set 
the bowl before Goat and his wife, with a big bowl of rice. Before 
Goat and his wife begin to eat, they inquire for Nymo. “He has just 
gone to a near-by palm-tree to get you some palm-wine,” answer the 
servants. Goat picks up a big knife to cut himself a helping from 
the meat in the palm-butter. The first cut severs the string that binds 
Nymo. He dashes the pepper into the eyes of Goat and his wife, 
jumps out of the palm-butter, washes his skin, and comes bearing 
to his guests a large jug of palm-wine. He feigns surprise, and says, 
“Why do you weep so? And look at the butter all over you!” — 
“Don’t open your mouth to me,” says Goat. ‘Stand aside! we are 
leaving this place at once.”” Nymo marries, and is invited by Goat to 
visit him. In Goat’s house there is no “fresh” for the palm-butter; 
but Goat directs the cooks to make the butter as usual. After the 
pot of palm-oil is boiling, Goat directs them to bind him, fill his mouth 
with pepper, and put him in the pot. ‘To-day I intend to serve 
crafty Nymo with a palm-butter exactly like the one he gave me as 


his: guest.’”” — ‘‘What a delicious palm-butter our friend Goat has 
prepared for us!’ says Nymo, slicing up the meat. ‘Yes, indeed!” 
replies his wife; ‘‘and see how well cooked the meat is!’ — ‘‘ But where 


is my friend Goat?’’ The servants tell how they have dropped their 
master at his own order into the boiling palm-oil. ‘‘Trying to get 
even with me!”’ says Nymo. “This only goes to show that a man 
should never attempt to imitate what another does unless he knows 
all the details.”’ 


5. NYMO APPORTIONS. 


Gorilla wants to make a big war-drum. So he goes into the bush 
and cuts down a large tree. Then he asks his friends to come and 
help him bring it into town; but the tree is too heavy for them. Gorilla 
goes to the river, and asks the fish to help. Nymo hears the request, 
and says, ‘“‘My good friends, since you have no feet and the tree is 
not in the water, I do not see how you can help.” So the fish swim 
away. Gorilla calls three turtles to help him. All pushing together, 
they slide the tree along the ground, and bring it into town. Nymo 
asks the turtles how they are able to move so heavy a tree. ‘‘That’s 
our secret,”’ they say, “‘and we do not intend to tell you.’”’ Gorilla 
says, ‘‘Since turtles have proved to be the best men in town, I will 
make ‘big play’ for them.” Gorilla kills three bullocks, and invites 
to the feast all the animals. Dog is asked to apportion the “chop.” 
The first thing he does is to eat all the hearts and livers. “If you go 
on at this rate, there will be nothing left to divide,” say the animals. 
They ask Cat to apportion. She begins by stealing a hind-quarter 
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and hiding it away for herself. ‘‘People always say you are a rogue, 
and now you prove it!”’ shout the animals. Nymo offers to apportion, 
He puts the part for Fish and Hook and Line in one bowl, and bids 
them eat together. Fish refuses, and says, ‘Hook and Line are my 
enemies. It is impossible for me to eat with them.’’ Nymo puts in 
one bowl the part for Deer and Leopard, and orders them to eat to- 


gether. “I cannot ‘chop’ with my mortal enemy,” says Deer, leay- 
ing his part. The part for Rat and Cat is put in one bowl, and Rat 
refuses to eat. The apportioning is finished. Since Nymo has given 
each bowlful to animals enemy to each other, the ‘‘chop”’ lies un- 
touched on the ground. So Nymo takes it all for himself. The ani- 
mals are very angry. ‘Possum says, “I will call Wasp and Hornet to 
come and sting Nymo for robbing us of our ‘chop.’”” Wasp and Hor- 
net go to Nymo’s house, one going in by the front door, the other by 
the back. They sting Nymo so severely, that he rolls on the ground 
in pain, and cries for help. His relative, Squirrel, hears, and calls 
Fire to burn the house to destroy Wasp and Hornet. Cat, passing, 
sees the house in flames. She remembers that Nymo has got all the 
‘chop,’ so she decides to help him, in hopes that he will share with her. 
She calls Rain to put out Fire. All the animals require Nymo to 
come and “talk the palaver.”” They send him into exile. Now they 
say in Nymo’s town, “Greed should not be permitted to destroy 
justice.”’ 
6. NYMO AND HORNBILL.! 


There is a great famine, and Nymo and Hornbill? have become 
very hungry. They are “big friends,” so they decide to go into the 
interior together to look for food. They find a palm-tree full of ripe 
nuts. Nymo eats only the pulp of his nuts, and throws away the hard 
shells which hold the kernels. Hornbill eats pulp, shells, and kernels. 
On their return, Nymo calls the animals to tell them that Hornbill’s 
belly is full of palm-nut shells with the kernels in them, and urges the 
animals to make Hornbill go to the river and throw up the kernels; 
otherwise great misfortune will come to their country. The animals 
declare that what Hornbill has eaten is Hornbill’s own business, 
and they have nothing to do with it. In flying about the country, 
Hornbill drops the palm-nut shells, and from them a palm-grove 
springs up. From these trees, Fisherman gets material to make fish- 
line; Hunter gathers nuts to make palm-oil to trade for gun, powder, 
and balls; and Small-Boy gets fibre to set bird-traps. The first time 
Fisherman uses the line, he catches a fish. The fish calls to his brothers 
to come and free him. Nymo hears, and says, “‘ Didn’t I tell you that 

1 See p. 418 (No. 18), p. 432 (No. 5). 

2 Hornbill (mgbon) is said to be exceedingly fond of palm-nuts and to swallow the 
seeds. 
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if Hornbill did not throw up those palm-nuts, ‘plenty’ trouble would 
overtake us? It serves you right to get caught.” Hunter went into 
the bush for game, and at his first shot he wounded a deer. The deer 
cried out for help. Nymo heard, and said, ‘‘When I warned the ani- 
mals against Hornbill, you were in the crowd which told me that what 
one eats is his own business. You deserve to be shot.’’ Small-Boy 
set his trap in a quiet place, and baited it well with rice. Soon some 
birds are caught, and cry out for help. Nymo hears, and says, 
“You too were present when I told about Hornbill. It is now too 
late for me to get you out of the trouble you have brought upon your- 
selves.’’ This was the beginning of the war which fishermen, hunters, 
and smiall boys have always carried on against these animals. 


7° LEOPARD’S SPOTS. 


Leopard proposes to Nymo to go into the bush for wild honey. 
Leopard is first to spy a bee’s nest, but in it there is no honey. Nymo 
finds a nest full of honey. They eat their bellies full, and divide the 
remainder. As they sit down to rest, Nymo asks Leopard what name 
he would select to give himself. “‘Strong-Man,” answers Leopard. 
“And you?” — “Iron-Bar, and that is better than ‘Strong-Man,’” 
answers Nymo boastfully. Leopard is so angry, he seizes Nymo, ties 
a rope around his waist, and drags him through the bush. They meet 
Barking-Deer. ‘‘Why are you carrying Lion’s brother in this man- 
ner?” jests Barking-Deer. ‘‘Don’t ask me any questions about my 
own business,” says Leopard. Barking-Deer asks Nymo. ‘Because 
I said the name of Iron-Bar, which I would take, was better than 
Leopard’s name, Strong-Man.’’ — ‘‘How foolish,” said Barking- 
Deer, “‘for a little weak person like you, Nymo, to choose such a 
‘strong name’ in the presence of Leopard! It serves you right.” 
Leopard drags Nymo on until they arrive at Lion’s town. Lion is 
enraged at the way Leopard is treating Nymo, and orders Leopard to 
set him free. Leopard obeys. Lion orders water to be brought for 
a bath for Nymo, and Leopard is made to stand under the bath- 
house. As Nymo ‘washes his skin,’ the waste water runs over 
Leopard, who growls at the insult. After his bath, Nymorests. Then 
Lion calls his wife and orders ‘‘chop.”” The scraps and bones left, 
Lion directs Nymo to carry to Leopard as “his part chop.” Leopard 
threatens until Lion calls him out to fight. Every bite Leopard takes 
from Lion’s body he swallows. The bites Lion takes from Leopard he 
lays on the ground. They are nearly exhausted, when an old woman 
passing by parts them. They beg her for water to drink. What Lion 
drinks refreshes him. What Leopard drinks runs through the holes in 
his body bitten by Lion. The old woman, on seeing this, urges 
Leopard to flee before Lion kills him. So Leopard runs away and 
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jumps into a puddle of white clay. With this he stops up the holes 
in his body, and in time recovers. But his coat is spotted forever. 


8. NYMO AND BAT. 


Nymo and Bat travel together to a distant country, Bat acting 
as Nymo’s servant and carrying all his things. Whenever they pass 
through a town, the people say to Nymo, “ Your servant is heavily 
loaded and must be hungry, let him come and eat.” Plenty “chop” 
is thus offered to Bat, but nothing to Nymo. So Nymo arranges to 
make Bat the master, and himself the servant. In the next town, 
Bat plays the part of master so well, that the people beg him to have 
“chop” with them; and Nymo, the servant, is overlooked. And so 
it continues until they come to the last town. Here Nymo says, 
“Now, Bat, since you have never been in this town before, and the 
people are all strangers, I warn you not to eat any food that is offered. 
It is quite likely to make you sick. If it does, and you have to leave 
the house during the night, there is a very strong man with a big 
club standing outside the door, who will beat you severely.’’ Bat 
agrees not to eat, and Nymo eats up all the food. Late in the night 
Nymo’s belly gets very sick, and he rouses Bat to find ‘‘ Bush-Medi- 
cine.” “No,” says Bat, ‘there is a very strong man with a big 
club outside the door ready to beat me.” Bat flies out over the door, 
and waits there with a club, knowing that Nymo will come out. 
Nymo comes out, and Bat beats him up. Then Bat flies back into 
the house and lies down, pretending to be asleep. Nymo calls to 
Bat, and tells him what happened to him outside the house. ‘I am not 
surprised,” says Bat. “Is this not exactly what you said would 
happen to me if I ventured out of doors during the night?’”” From 
this experience of Nymo it came to be a law, that, whenever a man 
carries servants with him on a journey, he must provide their “chop.” 


9. DANCING AT THE SPRING.! 


It is the time to make farms. All the animals in the town have 
agreed to go on a certain day and help Nymo cut his “bush” and 
clear his land. But Leopard coaxes the animals to desert Nymo, 
and takes them to work on his own farm. Nymo is “vexed too 
much.” He studies up a plan to get even with Leopard. He knows 
that there is only one spring on Leopard’s farm, and that some time 
during the day the animals must come there for water. So he takes 
his harp and hides himself near the spring. The animals send Water- 
Deer to get water for them. Water-Deer hears the music, and be- 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 119 (note 1); also compare Bushman (Honey, 
14-18). —E. C. P. 
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gins to dance. He forgets all about the water. He stays so long, 
that the animals send Goat. Goat also begins to dance, and forgets 
about the water. Dog comes and dances. Bush-Cow comes and 
dances. All the animals except Leopard come, and all join in the 
dance. Finally Leopard comes, very angry; but as soon as he hears 
the music, which is a song about his wisdom and courage and strength, 
Leopard also begins to dance. They dance all day, and on their 
return to town tell Nymo, who has taken a short cut ahead of them, 
that they have not cut “plenty bush’’ for Leopard, because they had 
“big, big play’’ down by the spring. Nymo goes his way, glad be- 
cause he has again beaten Leopard. 


10. REPUTATION. 


Nymo goes, on invitation, to visit his “big friend,” Bush-King, in 
afar country. Nymo is well treated because he is a friend of the king, 
and he is given one of the best houses in the town. In his sleeping- 
room a basket of eggs had been stored. Nymo takes them, and 
leaves the house and the town, telling the people that urgent business 
requires him to go home. On the river-bank near by, Nymo arranges 
with Frog, the ferryman, to be carried across in his canoe; but before 
they embark, the people of the town run up, crying to Frog not to 
take Nymo aross, because he has stolen their eggs. | Nymo denies it, 
and declares that it is only a scheme to ruin his good name. But 
the people insist. Nymo proposes that they bring Bush-King to 
search him. Bush-King is downcast about the “thief palaver”’ 
against Nymo, and undertakes to search him. To his surprise, he 
finds the eggs on Nymo’s person; but as he is unwilling to disgrace 
one whom he has but recently praised, and as there is a girl in the 
crowd Nymo is expected to marry, Bush-King declares to the people 
that he has found no eggs. Because Bush-King is a great and powerful 
man, the people believe him and return to their huts. The people in 
Nymo’s country still say, ‘‘It needs no less man than the king of the 
town to restore a reputation once in question.”’ 


II. DEATH, DISEASE, AND SHAME. 


Nymo is ambitious to be the wisest man in his town, and to profit 
thereby at the expense of his neighbors. He makes a long journey 
into the ‘‘big bush’’ to become the pupil of a famous medicine-man. 
Nymo finds Medicine-Man, and says to him, ‘‘Great teacher, I come 
to you in search of wisdom. I wish to be master over my country- 
men, even as you are master over spirits and magic.”” — “First let me 
ask you,”’ says Medicine-Man, “if you mean to be my friend as well 
as my pupil.’’ — ‘I do,’’ answers Nymo. Nymo stays “many moons” 
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gaining wisdom. To him, on leaving, Medicine-Man makes gifts, — 
a girl to be his wife; animals, male and female, to increase to him; fine 
cloth; gold and ivory. Nymo makes Medicine-Man promise to re- 
turn his visit. One day Medicine-Man decides to pay the promised 
visit. He sends out a runner with an ivory horn to call his retainers, 
With others come Death, Disease, and Shame. Medicine-Man 
sets forth, at the head of his company the herald with his horn. Ar- 
rived near Nymo’s village, the herald blows the horn, and Nymo 
recognizes it. But instead of preparing to greet Medicine-Man, 
Nymo says to his wife, ‘‘When Medicine-Man arrives, you must 
weep bitterly, and say, ‘My poor husband is dead! What shall 
I do? What shall I do?’ ’’ Then Nymo runs into the bush, digs a 
hole for his grave, and jumps into it. Medicine-Man hears Nymo’s 
wife wailing, ‘‘My poor husband is dead! My poor husband is dead! 
What shall I do? What shall I do?” So Medicine-Man sends 
Death to Nymo’s grave to find out who has killed him. Presently 
Death returns, and says, “‘Great teacher, it was not I who killed him.” 
Then Disease is sent, to return quickly and say, ‘‘Great teacher, it 
was not I who killed him.”” Shame is sent. After a long while he 
returns, and says, ‘“‘Great teacher, if Nymo is dead, as they say, I 
am sorry to say that I have killed him.” 


I2. HUNTER TAKES NYMO’S PLACE.! 


Elephant is king of a large town where all the animals live. Every 
day there is a big palaver, because Nymo is constantly going about 
gossipping about his neighbors. At last Elephant loses patience, and 
beats the town-drum to call the animals together. Elephant says, 
“My friends, Nymo has caused plenty trouble in this town by gossip. 
Take him to the river by the big bush and drown him.’”’ They make 
a very strong kingja (basket of palm-fronds and bamboo), catch Nymo, 
and tie him in. King Elephant appoints four trusted carriers to take 
the kingja to the river and throw it in. On their way, the carriers 
set the kingja down in the road, and withdraw to the shade to rest and 
chop. A hunter passes; and Nymo calls to him, and says, ‘‘ Untie me, 
and I will tell you something!’ Hunter unties him. Nymo says, 
“They are carrying me to Leopard’s town to make me king. I don’t 
want to go. I never have agreed, and never will agree, to it. They 
are taking me by force, anyhow.”’ — ‘Tie me in the kingja,”’ proposes 
Hunter. “I will go in your place.’”’ Nymo ties in Hunter, and runs 
into the bush to watch what happens. The carriers get the kingja 
and throw it into the river. Nymo goes far into the interior. He 
makes plenty friends. Every day, as the people cook their chop, they 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 82 (note 6); also compare Ewes (Spieth, 588), 
Bushman (Honey, 84-86).—E. C. P. 
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give him a generous portion, more than he can eat. So he saves what 
is left over, and makes up a package to take to every one in his own 
town. On his return home, the animals welcome him when they 
learn that he brings a “dash” foreach. Nymo asks to have the drum 
beaten to call all together. He hands each animal his package, and 
says, ‘‘My good friends, accept these presents I bring from your dead 
relatives. Also the plenty ‘how do’ theysend.” To King Elephant he 
gives the biggest “ dash” of all, and says, “King, your relatives asked 
many, many questions about you, and wanted to know why you have 
not come to see them. They asked me to urge you to come, so they 
could make big play and give you plenty ‘dash’.” Elephant and all 
the animals beg Nymo to take them to see their dead relatives. Nymo 
finally agrees, and says that first each must make his own kingja. 
It is only possible to reach the land of their relatives tied in a kingja. 
They all reach the river; and Elephant stipulates, that, as he is king, 
he go first. Tied fast in his kingja, they throw him in. There is a 
great gurgle, gurgle, gurgle. “That is the rejoicing below, of Ele- 
phant’s relatives over his coming,’’ says Nymo. The others want to 
follow Elephant at once; but Nymo asks them to return home, he 
has something more to tell. At home, he asks, ‘‘ Have any of you ever 
seen one drowned come back to life?’’ — ‘‘ No.” — ‘Well, Elephant 
has just been drowned, and he can never come back. I treated him as 
he tried to treat me.’””’ The animals grumble, but do not molest Nymo, 
for Elephant had been something of a tyrant as king. 


13. IMPOSSIBLE AGAINST IMPOSSIBLE.! 


The animals of the bush meet, and agree to build one big town and 
live together. A man with one eye, one ear, one arm, and one leg, 
comes out of a river, and gets them to make him their king. As king, 
to get complete power, he decrees that every one kill his parents. 
Nymo hides his parents in the bush. Next the king decrees that the 
people weave a mat of rice-grains for him to sleep on, and bring him 
his farm from a distance and set it down near the town. Nymo con- 
sults his parents. They advise him to tell the animals to spread the 
rice over the ground, and to station twenty of the strongest men around 
the king’s farm. Then Nymo is to go to the king and tell him that 
they are ready to make him a sleeping-mat of rice-grains, but they 
must first have an old rice-mat for a pattern; and that the men have 
gone for his farm, but that, as a son of the Water people, he must first 
dry up the river they have to cross to reach the new site. Since the 
king can neither supply the mat nor dry up the river, he has to re- 
lease the people from their tasks. ‘‘ No town can prosper without the 
counsel and experience of the elders.”’ 


1 Compare Bulu (JAFL 29 : 277). — Ep. 
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14. CAN YOU HAVE A FARM WITHOUT A ROAD TO IT? 


Nymo is returning from the far interior with an elephant’s tusk which 
his friend the. king has ‘‘dashed”’ him. He has been many days on 
the road, and the tusk is a burden. He meets a bald-headed vulture, 
who offers to carry the tusk for him. When Nymo arrives home, he 
does not “ meet”’ the tusk, so he sends his children to Vulture to fetch 
it. Vulture denies having any tusk belonging to Nymo. Nymo calls 
all the animals from the bush, and charges Vulture with keeping his 
tusk from him. The animals send for Vulture, and require him to 
answer the charge. ‘‘Good friends,” says Vulture, “look carefully 
at Nymo’s head and at mine. Which shows signs of having carried 
a heavy load from the far interior?’”” They find Vulture’s head quite 
bald, and no sign about Nymo’s head of carrying a load. Accordingly 
they let Vulture keep the tusk. The next year Vulture cuts the bush 
from a large piece of land for his rice-farm. With great labor he 
burns the bush, clears the land, and plants his seed. The rains come, 
and the rice grows so fast that in short time Vulture has a fine crop to 
harvest. Nymo has been watching; and when the rice is ready to cut, 
he opens a big wide road from his house straight to Vulture’s farm. 
Then he takes with him his family and begins to cut rice, which they 
carry home and eat. Every day they return to the farm for more. 
Vulture catches them at it, and asks Nymo why he is gathering rice 
from his farm. Nymo rejoins, “‘How can you claim this rice? Don’t 
you see the big wide road that runs from my house to this farm?” 
If the rice belongs to you, show me the road you have made.” — “I 
always fly to my farm,” says Vulture, ‘hence I have made no road.” 
They agree to take the dispute to the animals. At the meeting, 
Vulture charges Nymo with stealing his rice, and Nymo proposes to the 
animals to visit the farm and see for themselves which shows evidence 
of having made the farm. When the animals come, Nymo shows them 
his road; but Vulture has none to show. The animals conclude it is 
not possible to have a farm without first making a road to it, so they 
decide in favor of Nymo. On the way home, Vulture thinks to him- 
self, ‘‘ No matter how clever one may be, he has a superior.” 


I5. NYMO SEEKS WISDOM.! 


Nymo visits Bush-Doctor and begs for wisdom, he wants to be- 
come the insect-man in the country. Bush-Doctor tells him first 
to bring him Python, all the rice-birds, and Leopard’s tooth. Nymo 
cuts a long bamboo stick in the bush, and with it goes to find Python. 
He tells Python that Bush-Doctor had said Python was not as long as 

1 Compare Sierra Leone (Cronise and Ward, 40-49); Georgia (Jones, XL, XLVIII; 
Harris 2: XXXIV, XXXV); Sea Islands, S.C. (Christensen, 36-41); Natchez, Hitchiti, 
Creek (Swanton, No. 4). See this number, pp. 404-405. 
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the stick. Python stretches himself alongside the stick, and Nymo 
ties him to it at each end and in the middle. He carries Python and 
the stick to Bush-Doctor. 

Nymo makes a great fibre basket and takes it to the rice-farms. 
He calls the rice-birds, and tells them that Bush-Doctor had said they 
were not as numerous as the sparrows, and could not fill the basket. 
All the birds fly into the basket, and Nymo carries them to Bush- 
Doctor. 

Nymo cuts himself a stout club, and, holding it behind himself, 
visits Leopard. He tells Leopard that Bush-Doctor had said that his 
teeth were not as white and strong as Elephant’s. Leopard opens 
his mouth to show off his teeth, and Nymo strikes out a tooth with his 
club. ‘He runs with it to Bush-Doctor. ‘‘You are wise enough,” 
says Bush-Doctor. ‘My medicine tells me it would be unsafe to 
make you wiser.” 


16. PLAYING DEAD.! 


King Leopard feels that he is disliked by his subjects: so, as a test, 
he withdraws to his house, and has word sent out by his servants that 
he is sick unto death. The bush animals hasten to King Leopard’s 
house to show their sympathy. It is announced that Leopard is 
dead. Mr. Rabbit says that he believes there is some deception, that 
King Leopard is not dead, and that it would be well for them to mourn 
loudly. Mr. Deer believes that Leopard is dead, and declares that he 
intends to have himself marked like a leopard? and take Leopard’s 
wife. Deer and Leopard’s wife make off, but Leopard overtakes them 
and kills Deer. He declares that all leopards are to hold deer as their 
enemies, and to this day leopards never lose a chance to kill a deer. 


I7. LEOPARD AND TORTOISE.® 


King Leopard has near his town a grove of kola-trees. From one 
of them he forbids the animals to gather nuts, and he hides Snail in 
the tree to watch. Monkey passes, sees the nuts, and decides to dis- 
obey Leopard. When he jumps into the tree, Snail pushes him down. 
He breaks one arm and a leg. Leopard arrives and devours him. 
"Possum creeps out of the “bush” after sundown, and crawls up the 
tree to get the nuts. Snail knocks him down senseless, and Leopard 
devours him too. All the animals follow, and all are eaten up by 
Leopard. Tortoise only remains. He climbs the tree. Snail throws 
him down, but his shell protects him in falling. Leopard rushes 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 91 (note 1); RBAE 19 : 449-450; also compare 
Cherokee (RBAE 19 : 269-270). — E.C.P. 

2 People say that a certain species of deer got its white markings from imitating the 
spots of leopards. 
® See p. 434 (No. 9). 
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up, but finds a strong, hard shell on the back of Tortoise, and, turning 
him over, another on his belly. ‘I don’t want to eat him, anyhow,” 
says Leopard. “There is a good reason; you can’t,” retorts Tortoise. 
So people began to say that, of all the animals in the bush, Tortoise 
alone does not fear Leopard. 


18. "POSSUM AND PALM-NUT.! 


*Possum lives in the bush with his family, in a hole in the ground. 
There has been a great famine, and food is scarce. ’Possum finds a 
palm-nut, and starts home to share it with his family. Palm-Nut asks 
him to lay him on the ground to rest, he has kept hold of him so tight. 
"Possum refuses. As ’Possum is about to enter his hole, a hunter 
shoots at him. ’Possum drops the nut and runs to his hole. The nut 
grows up into a plam-tree. Hunter passes by, takes fibre from the 
tree, and sets a trap before "Possum’s hole. ’Possum ventures out, 
and is caught by Trap. He begs to be let go. Trap refuses, remind- 
ing him of the time he refused to let Palm-Nut rest on the road. 
Hunter returns, and kills Possum. At the feast, Hunter tells about 
"Possum, and warns the people: ‘‘ Never abuse a man who is in your 
power; fortune may some day reverse conditions.” 


19. CROW’S COAT OF FEATHERS. 


Mother Crow has a young son of whom she is very fond, and she 
resolves to teach him “plenty sense.” She takes him out for a lesson 
in flying. She sets him on the ground, and hops along in front, always 
looking to the right or left, the front or rear. Young Crow asks her 
why she looks around at every hop. ‘‘To be on guard against enemies. 
In this world one should always look before moving.” Soon after 
Young Crow has learned to fly, a big war breaks out between the Birds 
and the Snakes. The Snakes take all the palm-trees, and the Birds 
can get no palm-nuts and are hungry. The king of the Birds promises 
a beautiful coat of feathers to any one who can get palm-nuts from the 
trees held by the Snakes. Young Crow undertakes the task. He 
lights on a tree which is guarded by two Snakes. Turning to the right, 
he says to the first Snake, ‘‘ Don’t you know, my good friend, you are a 
relation of mine.’’ Turning to the left, he says to the second Snake, 
“And you, too, belong to our family.”” From side to side Young 
Crow turns, and speaks of his liking for snakes, and at each turn he 
picks a palm-nut. Charmed by his words and manner, instead of 
attacking him, the snakes permit Young Crow to carry off a large 
quantity of palm-nuts. On his return with such a big supply of food, 

1 This tale the collector refers to as a Kru tale, likewise Tales 5-12, 14, 19-22, 24-26, 


30, 33, 39-41, 43. Tale 29 he notes as Mandingo. The provenience of the other tales is 
not noted. — See p. 410 (No. 6), p. 432 (No. 5). 
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he is hailed as the greatest member of the Bird tribe. Each bird 
plucks from its wing a feather, and of these a coat is made and given 
to Young Crow. In this way he obtained the elegant coat he now 
wears. And in the Bird tribe it was first said, “In time of war, 
strategy often proves more successful than fighting.” 


20. DOG AND GOAT. 


Dog and Goat are travelling together. Whenever they come to 
a town, even before greeting the people, they slip in and eat what they 
find, — Goat, the cassada (cassava); Dog, the rice and meat. On 
finding them, the people beat them with big clubs, and drive them out 
of town. Goat never opens his mouth, but Dog always howls. Finally 
Goat loses patience with Dog, and asks, ‘‘ Why do you howl every time 
you are struck?’’ — “Because it hurts me.” — “It hurts me too, but 
that’s nothing; since you don’t mean to stop stealing, why not do 
like me? I always run away and say nothing, knowing well enough 
that I intend to steal again at the next town.” 


21. EAGLE AND SPARROW.! 


The animals choose Eagle king, and feast him. Sparrow wishes to 
visit Eagle; but Eagle will pay him no attention unless he first drinks 
a pot full of palm-wine. If Sparrow succeeds in this, Eagle agrees to 
share with him his kingdom. Sparrow stipulates that after each 
drink of palm-wine he be allowed to fly to the river for a drink of 
water. Sparrow hides all his relatives in the bush at the river. After 
the first drink of palm-wine, he flies to the river, and a relative takes 
his place for the second drink; another relative goes for the third drink; 
and so on until the pot is emptied. King Eagle is amazed; the more 
so, as all the sparrows fly up noisily, and demand their part wine. 
They also demand that Eagle keep his promise and share his kingdom. 
Eagle refuses; the animals confer, and dismiss him as king. So people 
began to say, whenever they heard a great chattering by sparrows, 
that the difficulties with King Eagle were being reviewed. 


22. WHY CATS KILL RATS. 


Mrs. Rat has a beautiful daughter old enough to marry. Each 
suitor is asked by Mrs. Rat to show his skill in making her farm, and 
in turn each suitor is found fault with and sent off. Mr. Cat comes, 
and works so fast, he soon has made a fine farm. Mrs. Rat is so 
pleased, that she gives her daughter to Mr. Cat. Miss Rat tells her 

1 This is an interesting variant of the familiar tale of the race between Turtle and 
Deer, or Conch and Horse, etc., — the Relay Race. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 


102 (note 1); alsocompare Bulu (JAFL 29 : 277), Philippines (Cole, 89), Cherokee (RBAE 
19 : 290-291), Apache (Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 237). — E. C. P. 
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husband that she would like him better were he to shorten his teeth. 
He hastens to file them down. ‘You have filed them too short,” 
says his wife. “I like you no better than I did before.” In anger 
Mr. Cat jumps upon her and kills her. Since then cats kill rats, even 
when they don’t want them for food. 


23. WHY FROGS CROAK. 


The animals arrange a wrestling-match between Frog and Ele- 
phant. Frog’s family laments that so powerful a man as Elephant 
is coming against so small a man as Frog. It is agreed that at signal 
each shall rush forward to the contest. Elephant comes so fast, that 
he stumbles and falls over on his back. Frog jumps through Ele- 
phant’s legs. All Frog’s relatives shout that he is winner, and for 
him there is plenty chop and big play. So Frogs began to croak, and 
to this day they rejoice in the victory over Elephant. 


24. FISHING WHERE THE WATER PEOPLE LIVE.! 


Musa goes to fish in a stream through the bush near his father’s hut. 
A stranger tells him not to fish there, it is the home of the Water 
people, and harm will come to him; but Musa persists. He catches a 
fish that gives him directions. ‘‘I must be taken to your house, 
cleaned, and my head cut off. Then I must be cut up and put into a 
pot with water, pepper, salt, and palm-oil, and set over the fire to 
boil. Then you must put on the fire a pot of rice and cover it well 
with water. When the soup and the rice are cooked, put the rice in 
a bowl, and pour over it the soup. If you do what I say, you will have 
fine, fine chop. But you must eat it at once.”” Musa goes home and 
does what he was told; but with the first mouthful a big fish-bone 
catches in his throat, and he strangles to death. ‘‘Hard-headed 
little boys must not fish where the Water people live,” says the fish as 
he jumps out of the soup, joins his head on the ground, and goes back 
to the stream. 


25. DOG AND MEDICINE-MAN, 


Dog is dissatisfied with the way he is treated; so he goes to Medi- 
cine-Man for help, and asks for a medicine so powerful that, if he 
looks at the person who strikes him, that person will fall dead. Medi- 
cine-Man agrees to give him the medicine, but adds, that, if he puts 
his mouth on what does not belong to him, the medicine will lose its 
power. The first time Dog tests the medicine, it fails. He is caught 
eating the chop of his master’s children, and he is beaten. As he runs 
away, he keeps looking back, expecting in vain to see his master drop 
dead. Dog goes to Medicine-Man to complain that the medicine is 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 62 (note 1). —E. C. P. 
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worthless. ‘‘Tell me, why were you being beaten?” asks Medicine- 
Man. ‘Really for nothing at all; only because I was eating some chop 
of my master’s children,” answers Dog carelessly. ‘“‘So you call 


eating other people’s chop nothing?’’ asks Medicine-Man. ‘Well, 
you have ruined the medicine, and I can do nothing more. You 
may therefore expect to be flogged to the end of time.” To this 
day Dog looks back, as he runs away, at the person who has beaten 
him, vainly hoping that the medicine will work. 


26. GRASSHOPPER AND BUSH-KING. 


King Sacco has been a great warrior, and has acquired slaves and 
wealth. -A friend asks him for a slave-boy from his household, and 
promises to treat the boy like a son. The king gives a boy; but the 
new master treats the boy harshly, works him hard all day, gives him 
little food and no clothes, flogs him, and makes him sleep in the bush. 
One day the slave-boy steals his master’s wealth and runs away. 
The master goes to the king to complain. The king says he is re- 
minded of what once happened between Bush-King and Grasshopper. 
Bush-King and Grasshopper were fast friends, and Bush-King in- 
vited Grasshopper to visit his country and have “big play.’’ Grass- 
hopper accepted; but, when he went to take his place at the feast 
spread in honor of Bush-King’s return, they told him to step back, the 
food was not for him, he was to return the next day. At night they 
told him to sleep in the bush. In the morning, Grasshopper climbed 
up into a tree at the gate of the town, and waited for Bush-King and 
his people to pass underneath. Everybody knows that Grasshopper’s 
long arms are covered with sharp spikes. As Bush-King passed under 
the branch, Grasshopper dropped down on his back and brought his 
right arm down heavily on his neck. ‘What have I done to be so 
treated by you?” cries Bush-King. ‘“‘ Nothing much,” says Grass- 
hopper, ‘‘I want to remind you of your broken promises. I am a 
stranger in this country; but they tell me that all the chop, the houses, 
and beds belong to Bush-King.’”’ And Grasshopper brought his 
left arm down heavily on the other side of Bush-King’s neck. Bush- 
King cried for help; but Grasshopper jumped to the ground and dis- 
appeared in the bush. To this day Grasshopper is remembered in 
Bush-King’s country. King Sacco concludes, ‘My friend, it is only 
natural for the mistreated to seek revenge.” 


27. HOW HUNGER FIRST GOT INTO BELLY. 


They say that long ago hunger never ‘‘ketch the bellies” of the 
people in this country. But, eh bye! all this “be spoiled” now. This 
is the way the old people tell me it happened. 
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One day there was a “big play” at a distant town. Hunger in- 
vites Belly to go with him. Before they start, Hunger cooks “plenty 
chop”’ and asks Belly to eat. Then Hunger insists that he get on 
Belly and be carried to the play. Belly refuses, and there is “big, 
big palaver.” In the end Hunger “gets best,” and mounts Belly. 
When they arrive at the play, Belly asks Hunger to get off, but Hunger 
refuses and holds tight. He even succeeds in creeping inside of Belly, 
Belly is enraged. To quiet him, Hunger promises to come out if 
Belly carries him back home. Belly carries Hunger home, and then, 
tired and faint from carrying him inside, demands that he come out. 
Hunger laughs, and says, “I have no intention whatever of coming out, 
and you may surely expect to be reminded every day that I am your 
constant companion.” Thus it happened that Hunger began to live 
in Belly, and lives there to this day. 


28. WHY PEOPLE HAVE NAMES. 


Great-Spirit sends his son to earth to see what is here. His son's 
name is Somebody. Somebody goes about doing evil until he is 
captured by four old women. People call a meeting to talk the 
palaver. They decide to put Somebody to death. A little boy 
proposes, that, before killing him, they ask him the reason of his 
misconduct. Somebody answers, ‘I wish to have every man given 
a name, and to end the practice of calling me and everybody ‘Some- 
body.’ Then every deed may be attributed to its doer.’”” The wisdom 
of this reply gains for Somebody his release, and for every man a 
name. 


29. WHY ONE GRAIN OF RICE NO LONGER FILLS THE POT. 


Once one grain of rice covered well with water and cooked afforded 
a good meal for several persons. At that time Great-Spirit, the ruler 
of the country, had a wife from the people. One day her numerous 
relations come to visit her. She decides that one grain in the pot will 
not suffice for so many, therefore she puts in plenty rice. Great- 
Spirit sees the pot boiling, and is angry, and sees it is well that her 
family is at hand, otherwise she would get such a beating for breaking 
the law of the country, that none would ever recognize her again. 
One grain would have sufficed to feed all the people. ‘‘ But since you 
have broken my law, hereafter, to get enough to eat, everybody must 
put plenty rice in the pot.” 


30. THE ORIGIN OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


For a long time after the world was made, plentiful rains came; but 
there was neither thunder nor lightning. One day Tiegbe (a dove) 
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is flying about, “taking breeze,’’ when she sees a handsome man 
“up top.”” She wishes to have him for her husband; so every day she 
carries him new rice, fresh fish, and ripe palm-nuts for his “chop.” 
The handsome man eats, but says nothing. His silence vexes Tiegbe, 
until she provokes him into saying, “‘Mind, I tell you! Better leave 
me! If I speak just once, you will run away and never return!”’ — 
“IT am not afraid,” answers Tiegbe. That night the winds rage, 
heavy clouds gather. From “up top” come loud mutterings. The 
handsome man has begun to speak. He blinks his eyes. When they 
are open, it is as bright as day; when they are closed, it is black. Peal 
after peal, terrific crashes, blinding flashes. Tiegbe clings to a tree 
that groans in the storm. Torrents of rain drench her. ‘After all,’’ 
she says, “one could not have such an ill-tempered monster for a 
husband.’”’ — ‘Quite right you are,’’ says the handsome man. And 
from that day he has denied himself to women who make visits “‘up 
top.” 


31. DAY AND NIGHT. 


Long ago, when our grandfathers first came and “sat down”’ in 
this country, there was a bitter and violent dispute going on between 
Day and Night. Who was the more important, was their dispute. 
They submitted the question to the people of a town near here. The 
people decided in favor of Night, hoping that Night would live up to 
the decision about his importance, and become Day, and light would 
thereby always be present. The decision angered Day, and he left 
the country for a distant land. So it was always dark here. The 
people called Night, and said, ‘‘Since it is on your account Day left us, 
why don’t you give us light?”’ Night tried, but failed. The people 
went to a country witch-doctor. She told them to send for Rooster, 
Doodoo,! and Bleto.!. These three were to seek Day, and tell him that 
the people had concluded he was much more important than Night, 
and begged him to come back. The three find Day. Doodoo says, 
“We come to tell you, Great Lord, that the people now agree that you 
were in the right.”” Bleto says, “‘And we beg you to return at once.” 
Rooster says, ‘And it is fitting that I announce your coming,’’ and 
he went up a hill and crowed. The lesson of this tale is, Never under- 
take work you cannot do. 


32. SUN AND MOON. 


Once there were two suns and no moon. The suns are jealous of 
each other, and compete in tests of endurance and strength. Finally 
Ambitious-Sun decides to trick Rival-Sun, and invites him to go bath- 
ing. Qn the river’s bank it is agreed that Ambitious-Sun go upstream, 


1 A bird that makes its characteristic call at dawn. 
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and Rival-Sun downstream; and that Ambitious-Sun jump first into 
the water, Rival-Sun to follow as soon as he hears the splash. But, 
instead of jumping into the water, Ambitious-Sun throws in a great 
rock. Rival-Sun jumps in, and the stream carries away much of his 
strength and power. Ambitious-Sun says to Rival-Sun, ‘“Hence- 
forth your name shall be Moon. I am now your master, and shall be 
king of day. You may rule the night.’”’ — Beware of the invitation of 
a jealous rival. 


33. KING HUNGER. 


“You have spoken well, for true, my friends, of the great kings you 
have visited; but I will tell you of a king greater than all. His country 
is not very large; but he has plenty, plenty people to pay his tax.” 
One day a stranger comes, and asks the king how many people he has 
under him. The king rejoins that it is too late in the day to say, but 
that he will give an answer the next day. The next day the king takes 
watch of every person who eats; and at the end of the day he says to 
the stranger, ‘‘All you saw put something in my hand to-day are my 
subjects. So they do every day.” 


34. FOX AND ROOSTER. 


The fox used to be very much afraid of the rooster. Whenever 
he heard him crow, he would run to the bush and hide. One day 
Rooster meets Fox in an open field, and asks Fox why he always runs 


from him. ‘Because I am afraid of the flame of fire you carry on 
your head, Mr. Rooster.’’ — “Oh, that is not fire. Come close and 
look at it!’’ Fox feels Rooster’s comb, and sees that there is not even 


a bone init. Fox calls together his comrades, and tells them what he 
has learned. They decide to go to the farm and prey upon the 
chickens, as there is no longer any need to fear Rooster. And to this 
day Fox profits from the foolish confession of Rooster. 


35. COCKROACH IN FOWL COUNTRY. 


Old Fobei, the paramount chief of the Tungo country, has died 
without an heir: so all the petty chiefs agree to meet at Bakado and 
choose a successor. Of all the aspirants, Chief Tamba is thought to 
have the best chance; but after many days’ deliberation, the council 
chooses Tamba’s strongest rival. When asked by his friends the 
reason of his defeat, Tamba says, ‘“‘ You see, my friends, all the chiefs 
that come to Bakado were born in the Tungo country, and their 
fathers and grandfathers. I too was born in the Tungo country, but 
my father and grandfather came from the Bonno country. Before the 
council voted, the chiefs talked plenty about making a stranger king 
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of Tungo, and what they said defeated me. — A cockroach stands no 
show in a fowl country.” 


36. PREMATURE. 


Bifo takes his son in a canoe to fish, and, that he may learn, lets 
him do all the fishing. Fishing is poor. As they are about to return 
to the beach, there is a big bite. ‘I’ve got a big one!”’ cries the boy. 
The head of a big gripper is seen. The boy cries, ‘‘He’s mine, he’s 
mine!”” The fish jerks, the hook breaks. ‘I’m vexed too much, I 
thought so I had him for true,” wails the boy. ‘You should never 
curse the crocodile, my son, until you have crossed the river.” 


37. THE WISDOM OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


Karmo is anxious to become a wise man. He tells his wife to 
gather up his things, as he wishes to travel to a country of famous doc- 
tors. He stays in this far country in study with the doctors for five 
years. Ready to return home, he makes up his books and writings into 
a kingja to carry on his back. Meanwhile a son is born to his wife, and 
grows up. Karmo reaches home, and hastens to pass through the 
door of the house to greet his wife; but the kimgja on his back keeps 
him from going through the door (the kingja is higher than the head). 
The child advises him to take off the kingja in order to come in. The 
father throws away the kingja, and says, “Even in that far country 
I was unable to gather all the wisdom from the great doctors. The 
child that I have never seen before can teach me.” 


38. MOTHER CRAB AND HER CHILDREN. 


Tapla and Gofa are engaged in a dispute about whether or not to 
send their children to the day-school just opened in their town. Tapla, 
as a progressive man, is for the school; Gofa, as a conservative of tribal 
custom, is against it. ‘‘ You remind me of Mother Crab,” says Tapla. 
“She had two children, and she took them out for a walk. They had 
gone a little way, when she said, ‘‘Run on ahead, children, and have 
a good play! I will soon catch you.’”’— “No,” said the smaller 
child, ‘‘we came out to walk with you, and do not wish to leave you.” 
— ‘ Besides,” said the larger child, ‘‘don’t you see, mother, that we 
are made just like you, and can go no faster than you?” 


39. PARABLE OF THE BULLOCK. 


The parents of Sagbe and Tarhoh have agreed that when the boy 
and girl are old enough, they shall marry; and Kape, the father of 
Sagbe, has to pay over part of the purchase-price. Although Sagbe 
is but a little more than half grown, he is impatient to get married, 
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and keeps urging it upon his father. So one day Kape bids the boy 
help him dress a young bullock he intends to sell as meat in the village, 

‘When we have finished, I will give you a final answer,” says Kape. 
He tells Sagbe to drive an iron peg as high as he can reach into the 
tree under which the bullock is tethered. Kape fells the bullock with 
his axe, and ropes its hind-legs. Then he bids Sagbe lift the carcass 
and hang it on the peg in the tree. Sagbe can raise the carcass only 
a few feet. Then Kape seizes the carcass and lightly hangs it on the 


peg. ‘“‘Because you are a boy, you are not able to do the work of a 
man. ... This is the reason I cannot agree to your marrying.” 
Sagbe knows now that what his father often says is true, — “ For- 


ward boys are not men.” 


40. THE DEATH-GRIN. 


Chief Gobe is known in the country about his town as a rich man; 
but misfortune overtakes him. Sickness carries off all his cattle 
and sheep; the rice-crop fails, and famine sets in; his neighbor raids 
his town, destroys it, and carries off his wife and slaves. Gobe, how- 
ever, sets about mending his fortune so cheerfully, that he is a wonder 
to his people. ‘‘Thus,’’ says old Yakporo, the village soothsayer, 
“should every true man meet trouble. When the teeth in a man’s 
mouth protrude so that he seems always to grin, one can never tell 
when his face wears the death-grin.” 


41. OPPORTUNITY. 


Chief Blamo has just married his twentieth wife, and there is great 
feasting and rejoicing in his town. He has paid for his wife two 
““wories,’’ two bullocks, and a goat. His friends chide him for ex- 
travagance, and remind him of how he used to buy a wife with a brass 
kettle and a bolt of cloth or an iron pot. Chief Blamo replies, ‘‘ Long 
ago Opportunity made love to a beautiful young woman, who re- 
fused him. Opportunity became poor and sick. The young woman 
failed to hear of this; and one day she made up her mind to marry him, 
and went to find him. As she crossed the creek near the town where 
Opportunity lived, she saw an old man setting fish-traps. He was 
crippled, blind in one eye, and shabby. She took him to be a slave. 
On arriving in the town, she asked to be directed to the house of 
Opportunity. The people answered, “The crippled old man with 
one eye, fishing in the creek you just passed, is Opportunity.” With 
a heavy heart the woman returned home and mourned. . . . “ You 
see, good friends,”’ concludes Chief Blamo, ‘‘times are not what they 
used to be.” 
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42. THE WAR PALAVER. 


The ‘‘palaver’’ before King Nippe and his head men is whether 
or not war should be ‘‘carried’’ to the Gebbo people in the adjoining 
country. When old King Forke ruled the Gebboes, his name was 
everywhere spoken with fear and awe, so fierce and terrible were 
his raids. But King Forke is dead; and Nagbe, his son, rules. Of 
King Nagbe nothing is known except that he seeks to increase the 
power exerted by his father in the affairs of his neighbors, and that 
he possesses the old king’s invincible war-medicine. King Nippe and 
some of the head men wish to humble the young upstart, and the argu- 
ments of the majority of the head men against war are not heeded. 
With impatience King Nippe dismisses the council, crying, ‘‘Enough! 
Enough! I'll hear no more. War I will make, and that settles it. 
What! Must I, who have fought Leopard himself, now be afraid of 
his skin?” 

43. LEARN THE STEP. 


Mussa is a visitor in the town of Buloba, over which rules his friend 
King Gbesi. Soon Mussa begins to find fault with things in Buloba: 
the rice-crop is not planted right, the fish-traps are made wrong, the 
roofs of the huts are not strong. One day King Gbesi has a big palaver 
to talk. With his decision Mussa also finds fault. King Gbesi re- 
torts, “‘My friend, when a stranger comes to a town and the people 
are dancing, he should learn the step before joining in, otherwise he 
will spoil the dance.” 
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BULU TALES. 


BY GEORGE SCHWAB. 


I. WHAT HAPPENS TO WIVES WHEN THEY THINK MORE HIGHLY OF 
ANYTHING ELSE THAN OF THEIR HUSBANDS. 


It happened thus. Great hunger came upon the forest. Then 
Male-Gorilla took his wives, and they all went walking. As they 
walked, they found an éngong'-tree laden with ripe fruit. Then 
Male-Gorilla said to himself, “I am going to act wisely. I will 
test my wives.” So he climbed an 6tunga-tree which grew beside 
the éngong-tree, and bent it down to the ground. His wives climbed 
it and from it to the émgong-tree, where they began eating with the 
greediness of hunger. Then said Male-Gorilla thus to his wives: 
‘As you are eating up there, is it me or is it the fruit you like most?”? 
They answered him thus: “We like only you,” and they came down 
laden with fruit. So he, too, ate until he was tired eating. Then 
they all returned to their village, passing the village of Chimpanzee, 
where there was also great hunger. 

Now, when Husband-Chimpanzee saw the stains of the éngong- 
fruit on the hands and faces of Male-Gorilla and his wives, he asked of 
them the location of the tree émgong in the forest. Male-Gorilla 
instructed him. 

Then Husband-Chimpanzee called all his wives, and they walked 
to the place of the tree émgong in the forest. They became tired 
searching for the place where Male-Gorilla and his wives had climbed 
up, until suddenly Husband-Chimpanzee spoke thus: “‘Ke/ it was 
by the path of the étunga.” So he climbed up and bent it to the 
ground, and then his wives climbed on to it and over on to the tree 
éngong. At once they began to eat greedily. “I will test them,” 
said Husband-Chimpanzee to himself. So he asked, “‘ You, up there! 
is it myself or is it the éngong-fruit which you like most?”” They 
thus to him: “We like a bunch of éngong-fruit.’”” Again Husband- 
Chimpanzee asked, “‘ Myself or éngong-fruit, which is it you surpass 
liking?’’ They thus: ‘‘A bunch of the fruit émgong.’’ So Husband- 
Chimpanzee let go of the étunga-tree, and began to eat the fruit that 
his wives dropped. 

It happened that a man walking in the forest came to the éngong- 


1 Engong-tree (Trichoscypha sp.), whose large plum-like fruit makes a blood-red stain, 
is much sought after by both natives and animals. 
? Literally, ‘surpass liking.” 
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tree. Husband-Chimpanzee saw him, ran away and hid himself. 
When Man looked up into the tree and saw the chimpanzees eating, 
he quickly returned to his village, called the people, who went out to 
the tree éngong, where they saw the chimpanzees. ‘Woe is us!” 
said Wives-of-Chimpanzee. ‘Let us quickly descend by way of the 
étunga!’’ But they could not reach it, so all were killed, dying with 
a great dying. Thus did Wives-of-Chimpanzee suffer because of 
their greed. 


2. TURTLE DECEIVES ZOE£,! GIVING LEOPARD THE BLAME FOR STEALING 
ZOE’S DAUGHTER. 


It happened thus. Zoé made preparations for a great dance, in- 
viting all his forest friends to come on the night that the moon would 
begin to (wane).2, When Turtle heard of it, he said, ‘Woe is me! 
Leopard will be there! He and I are very great enemies.” 

So Turtle went to Porcupine’s village to ask what he should do. 
Porcupine answered him thus: ‘‘Go to Okpweng * and ask him for his 
horns. Wear them; and when you meet Leopard, tell him it was not 
Turtle, but Viper, who killed Leopard’s mother,” said Porcupine. 

So Turtle left Porcupine and went to Okpweng, begging him for 
his horns for a night. Okpweng answered, ‘Take them.” Then 
Turtle went to the dancing-place. 

Now, Turtle and Leopard met at the joining of the path, near 
Zoé’s village, which they entered together. As soon as Zoé’s daughters 
saw them coming, both fell in love. Turtle spoke thus in his heart: 
“There will be a blood-feud here to-night.”” As night fell, Leopard 
felt 4 great hunger in his stomach: so he took up a fruit of the adjap- 
tree ° and ate it, leaving only a small piece. 

Turtle saw Leopard eating. Now, Turtle wanted to marry Zoé’s 
younger daughter. So he went to her hut, where she was ornamenting 
herself * for the dance, and said thus: “‘ Ah, Daughter-of-Zoé! you will 


1 Zoé, the African civet-cat, Viverra civetta. 

2 Literally, “split.” 

* Okpweng, the small mouse-colored antelope, Cephalophus melanorheus. 

4 Literally, Bulu and other South Kamerun Fan peoples say “hear” for “feel,” 
whether hunger, pain, cold, thirst, etc. 

5 Adjap or ajap tree (Mimusaps jave, Lang. Eng.). The fruit, when its skin is pierced, 
exudes a white, sticky, stringy latex, which soon coagulates, and adheres to the fingers, 
mouth, or anything with which it comes in contact, much as does coagulating rubber 
latex. 

* The ornamenting of the Fan women of the Southern Kamerun, outside of brass and 
beads, consists mainly of redwood-powder and oil. The body may be entirely smeared 
with redwood-powder, and then spots of oil in ornamental rows be made with the tip of 
the finger, or thick oil may be poured on the coiffured head, and allowed to run down the 
face, neck, and body. 
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get a real woman’s present if you will go out behind the adjap-tree 
and await me, as soon as you hear the dance-drum begin to talk.” ! 

As the moon began to rise, Zoé called all his guests to come to 
the place near the palaver-house. ‘“‘Who will begin the dance, and 
who will pound the drum for him?” asked Zoé. ‘‘I will; and Leopard, 
who surpasses every one in the beating of the dance-drum, he will 
pound for me.” Zoé thus: ‘‘ Yes, Okpweng, even so shall it be.” 

So Leopard went to the dance-drum and began, while Turtle 
danced. And even as he danced, Turtle began to sing, ‘He! He! 
Where is beautiful Youngest-Daughter-of-Zoé? Has not he on whose 
mouth the adjap-fruit has stuck, has not even he hidden her to elope 
with him? He! He! Why is she not at the dance?” 

The guests all looked at one another, but no adjap-fruit did they 
see sticking to the mouth of any one. No, not so much as would 
fill the eye of a needle. ‘‘He! He! under the adjap-tree she awaits 
him. The fruit on his hands stuck to hers! He! He!’’ continued 
Turtle as he danced. 

Then rose Zoé and went to the adjap-tree, where he found his 
youngest daughter with adjap-fruit on her hands, which Turtle had 
put there as a sign that he might know her in the dark. Zoé carried 
her back. As Turtle saw them coming, he sang, ““He! He! Why 
does the drum’s head stick to the hands of the drummer? He! He!” 

“It is even as Okpweng sings,” said Zoé, who went over to Leopard 
and looked at his face. ‘I invited Leopard, and he is spoiling my 
village by way of thanks for my friendship!”” So Zoé took his spear 
and wounded Leopard, so that he died. Then said Zoé to all the 
guests, ‘‘And where can I find a son-in-law who can surpass Okpweng 
in cunning?”’ So Turtle took her to his village. 


3. HOW TURTLE INHERITED LEOPARD’S GOODS.’ 


It happened thus. Leopard and Turtle arose, and said they would 
go to the forest to camp and hunt and set traps. So they left their 
villages and went. They walked through the forest until they found a 
place to build a shelter. 

When they had built it, they said, ‘‘Now we'll go out and set 
traps.”” So each went his own way into the forest, where he set his 
traps. When Leopard had finished setting his traps, Turtle set a 
noose-trap near a log. Then they both returned to the camp. Night 
fell. At dawn they went out to look at their traps to see if anything 
had been caught. Leopard had caught many animals in his traps. 

1 All musical instruments, drums included, are said to “talk.” They have “good”’ 
and “bad” voices, according to whether they are pleasing in tone to the Fan ear or not 
pleasing. 

2 Variant of JAFL 27: 284. 
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These he took along. He came upon Turtle, whom he found near a 
tree from which a noose-trap was suspended. 

Then Leopard said to him, “‘Ah, my Brother Turtle! and do people 
set traps to catch animals as you have set this one?”’ 

Turtle asked of him, ‘“‘Ah, Leopard! how is it that traps are set? 
Show me how it is done.” 

So Leopard cut the end off a sapling, dug the shallow pit for the 
noose-trap, and then set the trap for Turtle. Now Turtle said, ‘Ah, 
Leopard! show me also how it is an animal can get caught in that 
thing you have made.” Leopard answered him, ‘‘Is it that you wish 
to snare me?”’ Turtle thus to him: “I'll come quickly and release 
you.” 

So Leopard put his head through the noose of the trap, which caused 
the sapling to spring up, suspending Leopard in the air. Leopard 
struggled with a great struggling to free himself. Turtle took up his 
spear, wounded Leopard, who quickly died. Then Turtle cut him 
into pieces, took all the animals he had caught, put them into a basket, 
and went to his village. 

Soon the wives of Leopard came to him, asking what had become of 
their husband. Turtle thus: ‘“‘If he comes not to-day, he'll never 
come. This he said to me when we parted in the forest. He was tited 
living with homely wives like you, he said. But in my eyes you are all 
surpassingly beautiful.” 

Then the wives of Leopard went back to their village, waiting even 
until nightfall for the return of their husband Leopard. At last 
the head wife said, ‘‘ And why is it that we wait here for him in whose 
eyes we are ugly?’’ So they took their baskets and all the things of 
Leopard's village, and went to live with Turtle. And thus it was that 
Turtle became rich at Leopard’s cost. 


4. HOW KNOWLEDGE SPOILS FRIENDSHIP. 


It happened thus. The two young animals named Young-Leopard 
and Young-Otter lived in friendship all the time, never thinking of 
their fathers. When they were together, they did not know that one 
could kill the other. 

Suddenly they separated one day, the one going to his village to 
see his father, the other doing likewise. As they were in the palaver- 
house, Father Leopard said to Young-Leopard, “ Never again play 
with Young-Otter, seize him and bring him here. Father Otter, in his 
palaver-house, said to Young-Otter, ‘‘When you play again with 
Young-Leopard, be sure that it is on the river-bank, near the water.” 

Day dawned, and the two playmates met again. Young-Leopard 
addressed Young-Otter thus: ‘‘Come, let us play!” Then Young- 
Otter answered, ‘“‘The thing your father told you, that same thing did 
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my father tell me.’’ Now Young-Leopard tried to seize Young- 
Otter, but he jumped into the river and disappeared. 

Thus it happens when two friends hear the things they should 
not know. 


5. HYRAX’S ADVICE FALLS ON DEAF EARS.! 


It happened thus. Men planted a field of mgung.2 When Hyrax 
saw it, he called all the forest animals to his village. To them he 
said, ‘To-day I saw a large field. It was filled with the bad plant 
called mgung. Therefore I tell you thus: let us go and destroy the 
whole field.” 

To this they answered, ‘‘We came because you called us to talk a 
palaver; but this plant you call ngung, what can it do to us?” 

Hyrax spoke thus: ‘‘Even though you scold me, I know that we 
shall perish; for I know that bad plant, and what it will do to us in 
the days to come.” 

Then all the animals separated, and returned to their villages; 
but the plant mgung quickly grew to maturity. Men now came, cut 
and peeled it, and spread the bark out in the village streets that day. 
Then, after they had dried it, men made it into fibres, which they 
twisted on their thighs into strong cords. When enough cords had been 
made, they wove hunting-nets of them. Then said the men, “Come 
on! it’s time to go to the forest with our nets to hunt.’”’ So they went. 
The nets were set up. Men and their dogs made a great noise, driving 
the animals before them into the nets, where other men speared them, 
so that they died. Then men returned to their villages laden with the 
bodies of animals. 

Again Hyrax called a meeting of the surviving forest-dwellers. 
They came. ‘Death has come to us. Did I not say it would? Did 
I not tell you to come and help eat up the plant called ngung? And you 
all refused to listen.’”” So said Hyrax, and broke up the meeting. 


6. DO THE THINGS YOU CAN Do.‘ 


It happened thus. Leopard and Hawk became friends. One day 
Leopard went to Hawk’s village to pay him a visit. Hawk said to 
himself, ‘‘What thing is it that I'll cook for Leopard? I have nothing 
on hand.” Then he flew up into a tree. A fowl came into the village 
street, Kpwing! Hawk swooped down and caught it. He took it 
and gave it to Wife-Hawk to cook for Leopard. 

1 Variant of JAFL 27 : 272; see also pp. 410-411, 418, of this number. 

2 Ngung, a plant of the family Rubiaceae, Gaertnera paniculata, Beuth. 

3 A nga bo benya boto; literally rendered, ‘‘they became real men,”’ or matured. 

4 Compare p. 408 (No. 4) of this number. The present tale bears a striking resem- 
blance to the North American stories of the bungling host. 
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After five nights had passed, Hawk went to Leopard’s village to 
pay him a visit. ‘‘Woe is me! I have nothing to set before Hawk,” 
said Leopard to himself. Now he remembered how Hawk had caught 
the fowl for him, so he climbed into a tree and waited. Soon a fowl 
came into his village street. Kpwing! Leopard jumped down to 
seize it. His bones were broken ne pfi! Then his wives came and 
made a great mourning over him. Thus it happens when one tries 
to do the things of another which are strange to him. 


7. DOG TRIES TO DO SAME AS ELEPHANT, AND GETS BURNED.! 


Dog went on a walk, and came to Elephant’s town. Elephant went 
to his garden to cut a bunch of plantains to set before his guest. Then 
he kindled a fire in the street, set his pot on it, and waited for the 
plantains to cook. When they were nearly done, Elephant put his 
foot into the fire, took it out, and put it into the pot of plantains. Thus 
he filled his pot with fat.2 Again he did this, and called for another 
pot, which he filled with the fat from his foot. Then he set his food 
before his guest, who ate until his abdomen was distended tight as a 
drum-head. 

After a time Dog arose, saying to his host, as he was about to de- 
part, ‘‘In three days you'll come to see me.” So Elephant started 
for Dog’s village on the third day, as requested. Dog went to the 
garden and cut plantains, which he had cooked for his guest. They 
also brought him another pot. Then he put his foot into the fire and 
burned it with a great burning, so that it fell off. Great were the 
cries he uttered as he drew his leg from the fire. 

Then said Elephant, ‘‘ You really are a foolish and deceitful fellow 
to invite me to a feast, and then try to provide for it in this way.” 


8. WHY THE SHEEP ARE ALWAYS FOUND GUILTY.’ 


Turtle went out walking in the forest, looking for game. He 
found a kola-nut under a tree, and, looking up, saw that the kola-nuts 
were ripe enough to pick. As he was standing under the tree, with 
the shells of the kola-nut pod lying near him, Leopard happened along. 
Turtle spoke to him thus: ‘‘Ah, Leopard! some one has been eating 
my kola-nuts.”’ 

So Leopard went home, beat the village-drum, calling all the forest- 
dwellers to come to talk a palaver. As the animals were gathering for 
the palaver, Turtle said to Leopard, “‘ You will know the guilty ones 
when you see them trembling.” 

1 See note 4, p. 432. 

2 Natives believe, that, were an elephant to put his foot on or into fire, the fatty tissue 
in the foot would exude oily fat. So fond of and hungry for fat meats are they, that it is 
next to impossible to obtain any fat animal for a zodlogical specimen from them. 

3’ West African sheep, when standing still, are all of a tremble. 
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Now the palaver began. As Leopard looked at the assembled 
forest-dwellers, he noticed that all the sheep were trembling. ‘“‘Eke/” 
said he, “‘and why should we continue this palaver? There are the 
guilty ones. See them tremble!” 

So he called his children, who seized and killed the sheep. 


9. WHY PANGOLIN DWELLS ALONE IN THE FOREST.! 


Pangolin took a wife to himself. When she bore her child, she 
took an oath to eat no more real food.2, Nothing but meat would she 
eat. 

So Pangolin went out. He came to a bare rocky hill, on top of 
which stood a dead tree. He beat his drum, calling all the animals to 
come and be cut to relieve their pains. 

Mian * was the first to arrive. He spoke thus: ‘I have come to 
be cut.”” Pangolin thus: ‘First climb the dead tree.’”’ Mian climbed 
it. ‘‘Now slide down upon the rock, so that the healing cuts I am 
going to make will properly work a cure.” Mian slid down, fell upon 
the rock, and died. 

Then Buffalo came, and said, “I have come to be cut for the curing 
of my pains.’’ Pangolin thus: ‘Climb the dead tree.’”’ He climbed. 
“Slide down the tree, so that the healing cuts will properly work a 
cure,” said Pangolin. Buffalo slid down, fell upon the rock, and killed 
himself. 

Now Turtle said to himself, ‘““What is going on there? All the 
animals have gone at the call of Pangolin’s drum, but none do I see 
returning.”” He went out, picked up a large fruit and put it into 
his bag. Then he went to see Pangolin. ‘I’ve come to be slashed 
for healing,”” he said, his eyes searching the rocks where he saw the 
hair of animals scattered everywhere. ‘‘Climb the tree,’”’ said Pan- 
golin. Turtle climbed up. ‘“Jump!’’ Turtle threw the fruit from 
his bag. It made a great noise, nmekpwik’! as it hit the rock. Pan- 
golin came from his shelter to pick up Turtle, as he had picked up the 
other animals. He searched and searched, but did not find him. 

Turtle called down from the tree thus: “ Eké/ so that’s the way you 
kill the animals!” Pangolin began to climb the tree to seize Turtle, 
who slid down and reached the forest. When he reached his village, he 
called a great meeting of the forest-dwellers, telling them to keep 
away from Pangolin, as he was trying to get meat for his wife. From 
that day to this they have avoided Pangolin, leaving him to dwell 
alone. 

1 See JAFL 27 : 266; also p. 417 (No. 17) of this number. 

2 Real food, substantial food, in contrast to food which helps the heart, which we 
would call ‘‘ dessert.” 


3 Mian, the antelope Cephalophus leucocastec. The Bulu is je bo (‘‘what makes” or 
“‘what does”’). 
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10. YOUNG OKPWENG ! LEARNS OBEDIENCE AT THE COST OF HIS LIFE. 


Mother Okpweng told her youngest child thus: “‘ My child, walk not 
thus! the earth will open under you.” Child Okpweng answered, 
“How can the ground open? Whoever heard of the ground’s opening 
underneath one?’’ — “It will,” said Mother Okpweng, and she went 
out to get food for her family. 

When she returned, she found that Child Okpweng had gone out, 
but he soon returned. She said, ‘‘Eké/ My child, do not go walking 
thus! Do not close your ears to me!”” But Child Okpweng refused 
to listen, and disobeyed every day. 

One day, when Mother Okpweng had gone as usual to hunt food for 
her children, Child Okpweng went walking, and fell into a pit, in the 
bottom of which spears had been set up. So he died from the wounds. 
“Woe is me!” said Mother Okpweng, “‘my child has died because he 
refused to listen to my voice.” ? 


II. HOW PIGEON LEARNED THAT NO MAN STANDS ALONE. 


Pigeon and Branch-of-Tree had been friends for many years. Truly, 
their friendship was great. Then one day Pigeon insulted Branch-of- 
Tree’s wife. ‘“‘Let us adjust this thing that has come between us, lest 
our friendship be broken,” said he to Pigeon. “No, the matter will 
rest as it stands,’’ answered Pigeon, and then he flew away. Up high 
into the air he flew, looking down scornfully at Branch-of-Tree. 
“Who are you? Why don’t you follow me? See how you must re- 
main just where you are! And do I need your friendship?’”’ These 
and many other taunting and insulting remarks he made as he flew by 
Branch-of-Tree from time to time that day. 

The latter had for answer only the words, ‘‘Come, let us renew our 
friendship!”’ 

As the afternoon went on, Pigeon’s flights by Branch-of-Tree be- 
came less frequent. After a time he ceased looking at his former 
friend as he passed him. Not even a single word did he speak. But 
every time he came within sight, Branch-of-Tree repeated, ‘‘Let us 
settle this matter!’’ Slower and slower became Pigeon’s flight. His 
wings refused to bear him along. ‘When I get to Branch-of-Tree this 
time, I’ll stop and rest, and talk over this matter,’’ he finally said, 
as he started towards the place where his friend was. But before 
he reached there, his wings refused to longer carry him, and down 
Pigeon flew, ne bim dying as he struck the earth. 

Thus it happens when a person despises and forsakes his friends. 


1 Okpweng, the small mouse-colored antelope, Cephalophus melanorheus. 
2 To listen to one’s voice, native way of saying ‘‘to take one’s advice."’ 
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I2. HOW TURTLE GOT ALL LEOPARD’S FOOD. 


Turtle and Leopard went to the forest and dug pits to kill animals. 
After a time, Turtle left Leopard, went to another part of the forest, 
and began digging pits alone. He not even told Leopard that he was 
going, but just left him. As he went home, he looked into Leopard’s 
pits, where he found Hyrax in one of them. So he called Leopard, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come, let us look into our pits!” So they went. They found 
Hyrax in one of Leopard’s pits. ‘Wait, I want to tell you about it.” 
Turtle answered him, “And do animals talk palavers and tell us about 
themselves?’’ Then he wounded Hyrax with his spear, so that Hyrax 
died. Then they cut him up to carry him home. 

Now Turtle said to Leopard, ‘‘Let us first roast the liver and eat 
it, before we go home!”’ Leopard agreed. So Turtle left the gall- 
bladder in with the liver, and also took many other bad-tasting and 
bitter herbs, putting them with the liver,’ because he wished to eat it 
all himself. When it had finished cooking, Turtle took it over to 
Leopard, who tasted it. ‘‘That thing you have cooked surpasses 
anything in the forest for bitterness,” he said. Turtle replied, “ Your 
saying is true; give it to me, and I’ll throw it all away.”’ So Leopard 
gave him the bundle, because he did not know Turtle was deceiving 
him. Thus he spoiled the whole animal, Leopard not being able to 
eat a morsel. 


13. HOW MEN FIRST LEARNED TO QUARREL. 


It happened thus, that man dug pits to kill animals. Then he sent 
Son out into the forest to see if anything had fallen into the pits. 
Son found an animal which was called Bijo (Blame). So Son returned 
home and called the men of the village. They found the animal in the 
pit. ‘‘Those who have spears, come and kill me!” said Bijo. They 
came and threw their spears at him. ‘‘Do you see any wounds in 
me?” asked Bijo. ‘‘ No.” 

“Now those who have bow-guns come and kill me!” said Bijo. So 
they came and shot arrows into him. ‘Do you see any wounds?” 
asked Bijo. ‘‘ Now let those who have clubs come and kill me!”’ he 
said. So they who had clubs came and beat him. “Do you see any 
wounds?” he asked. ‘‘Now which party is to blame that you will 
eat no meat to-day?”’ Having spoken thus, he leaped out of the pit 
and disappeared in the forest. 

The men now began to accuse and blame one another for having let 
the animal called Bijo get away; and soon there was a great quarrel, 
many men being wounded and even killed. Thus it happened that 


1 Tortoises and turtles are believed to have a decided preference for bitter and bad- 
tasting things. 
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from that day we find Bijo among the people, always leading them into 
strife. 


14. NEVER TELL THE THINGS OF TABOO YOU HAPPEN TO SEE. 


Son-of-Man went to the forest, where he found a honey-tree. He 
cut the vines about the tree, and prepared it otherwise for climbing 
to the beehive. Thus he said to himself: “‘To-morrow I'll come and 
get the honey.”” Away he went. 

Then came K6n,' who also saw the tree. ‘‘I’ll come to-morrow and 
get the honey,” he said. 

When he arrived the next morning, he divided himself into three 
parts. The part with his head climbed the tree. The part consisting 
of buttocks and legs he left at the foot of the tree. The trunk was 
put aside. 

While this was going on, Son-of-Man came along, saw the thing 
that K6n did, and watched the head-part climb the tree. He hid 
himself to see what would happen. 

When K@6n finished taking out the honey from the tree, he descended. 
Suddenly he saw Son-of-Man where he was standing. ‘‘Where have 
you come from?’’ he asked. “Was it when I climbed up, or when I 
came down, when was it you came?’’ Son-of-Man thus: ‘While you 
were yet standing at the foot of the tree, then it was I came.’”’ So 
K6n took the honey, dividing evenly with Son-of-Man. As he was 
doing this, for the second time he asked Son-of-Man when it was he 
came. Again Kén was told, ‘‘While you were yet standing at the 
foot of the tree.’”” Then Son-of-Man turned to leave for his village. 
But ere he left, K6n asked him the same question again, twice. ‘“‘ You 
will not tell this thing to any other person,” said K6n as Son-of-Man 
left him. 

When Son-of-Man reached his village, he called his wife, asking 
her to bring him his food. When she had given it to him, he gave 
her a portion of the honey. ‘‘ Where have you gotten this?’’ she asked. 
‘Go to your hut, I’ll remain here,” he answered. But again she asked 
where he had gotten the honey. So he told her the wonderful thing he 
had seen K6n do. When he had ended telling her, Son-of-Man fell 
over dead. His wife cried the death-cry. Her mother heard it, and 
came rushing out to see what had happened. Wife of Son-of-Man told 
her all the things her husband had told her, and of his death. Then 
she too fell down dead. 

From that day even to this, when K6n gives a taboo, the sons of 
men refuse to break it. 

1 When a man dies, he becomes a kén. They are believed to be small, black people- 
spirits. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE TO StuDY OF FoLK-LorE. — I am taking the 
liberty of asking you, Mr. Editor, or my fellow-members of the American 
Folk-Lore Society through you, a few questions. I see by the list of 
members of the Society that about one out of every five hundred thousand 
Americans cares enough about the folk-lore of his own country to subscribe 
for the Journal. In looking through the libraries of several colleges, uni- 
versities, and cities, I find, in among their thousands upon thousands of 
volumes on almost every known topic, a paltry two or three non-repre- 
sentative, accidentally acquired, books on folk-lore. I find in the col- 
lege curricula that have come to my notice no courses on folk-lore. Am 
I justified in the general assumption, from these observations, that the 
American people are quite indifferent to this phase of their own culture? 
Assuming a positive answer, I wonder why. As a lover of folk-lore and as 
an American, the conviction that such a condition exists gives me real pain. 
I have felt that a knowledge of the naive culture of the masses past and 
present was really fundamental to a thorough understanding of our so- 
called ‘‘higher’’ civilization. I have assumed that the flowering, indeed 
the very inner life itself, of literature, music, dance, — all arts, in fact, — 
is dependent on the roots of such arts being well nourished in this sub-soil 
of mass-culture. Am I right, or wrong, in this assumption? Taking for 
granted an affirmative answer also to this question, my pessimism becomes 
deeper; for it appears that this American indifference is in regard to a 
basically worth-while thing. 

Again I wonder why. Is it a part of that supposed general indifference, 
in a land of the pressing present, to things which are past, either in time or 
development? I do not believe so. Our schools and colleges delve into 
the past. Courses in political history and in history of literature are com- 
mon and well attended. Less common, but still offered in numerous 
institutions, are history of church, of art, music, architecture, ceramics, 
etc. Each of these branches strives to reach back to the “beginning.” 
But does it reach that far back? And, if so, do they collectively make a 
study of primitive culture as such dispensable? What kind of a mental 
picture would the individual student get of the home environment, so to 
speak, of all these arts, when they were young, even if he studied all these 
histories and others? Probably a very good one, we must admit. But who 
studies all these, even superficially? Nobody! One studies one, another 
studies another, ‘‘history.”” The result is a dim and fragmentary concept, 
or no concept at all, of that primitive home environment. Take folk-song, 
for instance, a fairly representative detail in the ideal mental picture of 
primitive human art activity. The student in conservatory or college 
reads in his history of music a page or so about the folk-song form, but 
never a word about the poetry, the dance, the instrument-playing, etc., 
which were, and are still, in primitive society, bound up in the concept 
“folk-song.”” Again, take your student of literature. In his historical 
courses he may hear a little something of ‘‘folk-poetry” or “popular bal- 
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lads.” He may learn also that these ballads were once sung. But into 
their real souls, as uncut gems of essentially musical folk-art, as primitive 
music-dramas of the simpler folk of the past and of the present, not only 
in the Old World, but also even in many parts of his own country, — into 
all this the student gets little or no insight. I am not familiar with the 
conditions surrounding other historical subjects as they are presented in 
colleges, in their relationship to the primitive or traditional in human 
culture, but I see no reason why they should be essentially different. 

If, then, our best educational thought does recognize that we learn the 
present through the past, the developed through the primitive, the complex 
through the simple, how are we to explain the practically complete absence 
of ethnology, and its important branch folk-lore, from our whole system of 
learning? Is this another exhibition of that ‘“‘superficiality’’ of which some 
of our world-neighbors accuse us? Or is it just plain every-day ignorance, 
even among educators, of a rather new phase of education, — one that has 
not yet been pulled into the lime-light by any economic force? 

But what of it? 

My little girl came home one day from school (in one of our larger cities) 
singing something the teacher had taught them, the general trend of which 
was, — 





**Good ior ning Mister Zipp, Zipp, Zipp, 
With your hair cut just as short as 
Your hair cut just as short as 
Your hair cut just as short as——~——mine.”’ 








Is this — in view of the rich stores of children’s songs available to all teachers 
from the folk-lore of our own land and many others — funny, or shameful? 
Surely the present art-cravings of our youth are being satisfied. After 
afashion. But if we feed them on the untried products of the present alone, 
will not their artistic natures be hopelessly malnourished? 
What are folk-lorists going to do about it? 


GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


RIDDLES AND PROVERBS FROM THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. Riddles. — 
Riddles 1 to 16 were collected at Wemyss Bight, Eleuthera, from Ellen 
Johnson and Nehemiah Hall by Father Wade; Riddles 17 to 24 were written 
by Benjamin Farquharson of Watling’s Island. They all began with the 
opening given in connection with Riddle 17. 


1. Poor little Wee-wee, only one eye. — Ans. Needle. 
2. My father has some things to hang, but they don’t bear. — Ans. 
Windows. 
3. Four foot up, four foot down, 
Soft in the middle, and hard all roun’. 
Ans. Bedstead. 


4. Whitey sent Whitey to stop Whitey eating Whitey.!'— Ans. White 
man sent white boy to stop cow eating white clothes. 


1 This is one of the most current riddles in the Sea Islands of South Carolina. Riddles 
3, 5, 13, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, have also been recorded there. See p. 375.—E. C. P. 
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5. White man sitting on the black man’s head. — Ams. Reel of thread. 
6. My mother has something with a thousand windows and only one 
door. — Ans. Thimble. 
7. My father sent to Africa to buy some slave; every one came with their 
heart on their back. — Ans. Ring. 
8. My father has a rooster; every time it crow, it crow fire. — Ans. Gun. 
g. My father hada trunk, it only had two suit of clo’es. — Ans. Ground- 
nut.! 
10. Build the house with one post. — Ans. Mill. 
11. Build the house with no post. — Ans. Oven. 
12. My father had a fig-tree all hung over a well. 
All the leaf dry, an’ not one fall in the well. 
Ans. Eye-vinker * never fall in your eye. 
13. Humpy Dumpy on the wall, 
Humpy Dumpy had a fall, 
All the doctor in the world could not cure Humpy Dumpy. 
Ans. Fowl egg. 


14. Old Linkan ‘ died, but never rose agin. — Ans. Glass bottle. 
15. My father went to Egypt to buy some corn; the corn fell down before 
him. — Ans. Cocoanut. 

16. House full, kitchen full, yet can’t get a thimble full. — Ans. Smoke. 
17. Me riddle me riddle me yandio, 

Perhaps you can tell me this riddle, 

Perhaps you can’t.5 

Humpy Dumpy on the wall, 

Humpy Dumpy had a fall, 

All the doctor in the world 

Couldn’t cure Humpy Dumpy’s fall. 

Ans. Fowl Eggs.® 

18. My father had a dog, 

Every bark he bark fire. 

Ans. A gun.’ 

19. A man with two heads, no foot, no hand, 

Yet he stands up but on one of his head. 

Ans. Barrel. 

20. Little Miss Nancy with the blue nose, 

The longer she stays, the shorter she grows. 

Ans. Candle.é 

21. My father has a large sheet, 

Covers the whole world, and full of small change. 

Ans. Star in the sky.’ 


Peanut. 3 Eyelid. 

Compare Sierra Leone, Cronise and Ward, 195. # Lincoln (?) 

5 For like openings, cf. “‘Riddles from Andros Island, Bahamas" (JAFL 30 [1917]: 
5-277). — E. C. P. 

Compare Ibid., 30: 276, No. 13; also No. 13, above. — E. C. P 

7 Compare No. 8, above. —E. C. P. 

Compare “ Riddles from Andros Island, Bahamas "’ (JAFL 30: 275, No. 5). 
Compare Ibid., 30: 276, No. II. 
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22. Two legs sit on four legs with one leg in his lap. 
Up comes four legs and takes one leg, 
Up jumps two legs and takes four legs to get one leg back. 
Ans. A man sitting on a chair with a leg of mutton in his 
lap. A dog took it, and the man took the chair, knock 
the dog, and got the leg of mutton back. 


23. It’s a thing you have been wearing over two years.— Ans. Hat 
over two ears. 

24. It’s a thing you have that I use more than you.— Ans. Your 
name. 


Proverbs. — The following proverbs were collected in Eleuthera, and were 
written by H. H. Finlay of Bannerman Town. 


. When .man dead, grass grow to ’em door. 

. Yer play with puppy, him lick you mouth. 

. Mad dogs bite the hand that feed them. 

. A boaster and liar are first-cousins. 

Don’t trust people who talk much. 

. Fool talk much, wise men talk less. 

. Clean you door mouth first, then tell you neighbor bout dem own. 
. Some man bu’n dem hand when they only mean to warm dem. 


CP PNYAMNPEYW Dd 


. In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty; 
In time of adversity, not one in twenty. 


10. Don’t hang yer basket higher than you can reach ’em.? 
11. Don’t hollow out ‘‘fried fish”’ til you catch ’em. 
12. Long o’ long, short o’ short, we die. 
ELsIE CLEws PARSONS. 


GEECHEE AND OTHER PROVERBS. — With two exceptions, the Geechee 
proverbs in the following collection were published in the ‘‘Southern 
Workman,’ November, 1905. 

1. If you dig a pit for me, you dig one for yourself. (This is equivalent 
to, ‘‘What you are planning for me will happen to you.”’) 

2. Pitcher goes to the well every day. One day more than all, it will 
probably leave its handle. (This means, ‘‘You have escaped thus far, 
but sooner or later you will be caught and punished.”’) 

3. Seven years is not too long for a rabbit to wear a rough-bosom shirt. 
(This is said to a boasting person, or to a person who is pretending that he 
can get along without other people’s help.) 

4. It rains, and every man feels it some day. (This is the same as, 
“Fortune changes. You may have something to-day, and I to-morrow.’’) 

5. A hard head makes a soft back. (This is equivalent to, “If a child 
will not be admonished, he will be beaten.’’) 

6. Stand further better more than beg pardon. (This means, ‘It is 
much better to keep out of trouble than to beg pardon after getting into 
n.”) 

1 Compare Izett Anderson and Frank Cundall, Jamaica Negro Proverbs and Sayings 
(Kingston, 1910), No. 180. 
2? Compare Ibid., No. 14. 
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7. Trust no mistakes; when a bush shakes, tear out.! 

8. One rain won’t make a crop. (This rather far-fetched interpretation 
is given: ‘If you do a person a favor, he may surprise you by doing you 
some injury.’’) 

g. I may have, and you will not(?), changes in fortune. 

10. What goes over the Devil’s back has to come under his belly.? 


Other proverbs are, — 


11. Better let well do done. 

12. Live, learn, die, and forget all. 

13. ’Tain’t no good to kill de crane after he done fly ober de roof er de 
house and call fer a corpse. 

14. Whickerin’ mares don’t hatter ax de road to de cabin whar de ol’ 
folks live. (The whickering mares are little brown birds known by that 
name to the plantation-hands. They are said to fly in flocks, and to come 
out about a cabin only when some old dweller therein approaches death. 
At such times they fly and whicker anear, and cannot be driven away.) 

15. Day’s short as ever, time’s long as it has been. 

16. Day’s des a arm long, you can reach clean across it. 


17. Night’s a shadder, day’s a shine, 
Gone ’fo’ you catch it gwine. 


18. Mistakes ain’t haystacks, or dar’d be mo’ fat ponies den dar is. 
19. Burn up de axe-helve dat can’t hold up de blade. 
20. Let the flatiron rust dat puts cats’ faces on de cloze. 
21. Don’t fly so high dat you lit on a candle. 
22. Trouble follers sin as sho’ as fever follers a chill. 
23. Fire don’t crack a full pot. 
24. Des hold up your end er do beam, an’ de world’II roll on. 
25. De fool’ll hang a horseshoe on a dead man’s do’ for luck. 
MonroE N. Work. 


A WeEst-INDIAN TALE. — The following tale was told to me in New 
York City by Charles Penny of Trinidad. To him and to Grace Nail 
Johnson, who introduced him, editorial thanks are due. 

Little girl, Mama Glau, and Humming-Bird.2 — One time there was a 
little girl called Babé, and Babé was livin’ at she nenine (godmother). 
One day Babé did want to see she muma and she pupa, so she asked she 
nenine to le’ she go tosee them. Now, on the way dere was a very deep river, 
an’ this day dere was a big shower of rain an’ the whole place was covered 
over with water. When Babé reached the river an’ couldn’ get over, she 
begin cryin’. Den a mama glau (mermaid) came up an’ asked Babé what 
she was cryin’ fo’. Babé tell she that she want to go over an’ see she muma 
an’ she pupa, but she couldn’ get over de river. De mama glau tell she, 
“‘T will take you over de river, but you musn’ let nobody know how you 
get over.” So Mama Glau carry Babé over de river. Now you know 
Kilibwi (humming-bird) got very light ears. Mama Glau call Kilibwi and 
sen’ him to listen to hear if Babé would tell anybody how she got over de 

1 Compare this number, p. 360. 


2 Compare this number, p. 375. 
* Compare Georgia, Jones, X XI. 
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river. Babé reached de house, an’ everybody was surprise; an’ dey wanted 
to fin’ out how she got over, because dey all did know dat de river did wash 
away de whole place. Babé keep on tellin’ dem dat she cross it she self. 
But dey wouldn’ believe she. Den in a easy way she tell dem, ‘Mama 
Glau cross me.”’ Kilibwi was very far, but he hear Babé, an’ he begin 
singin’, — 

“*Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyat Mama Glau.” ! 
Kilibwi come right up to de house, singin’, — 

“Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyat Mama Glau.” 
Now, when Babé was goin’ back, she muma an’ she pupa know dat if 
Kilibwi reach Mama Glau firs’ an’ tell she that Babé give out de secret, 
Mama Glau would kill Babé, so dey pick a lot of flowers an’ scatter dem in 
de road. Kilibwi come down, singin’ — 

“*Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyai Mama Glau.” 
But he was so greedy, he had to stop to suck these flowers. So Babé reach 
de river before Kilibwi, an’ she tell Mama Glau dat she didn’ tell anybody 
how she get over. So Mama Glau cross she over again. 

Now, Mr. Kilibwi come down, singin’, — 

“Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyati Mama Glau.” 
So Mama Glau says to Kilibwi, ‘‘Get on me right shoulder an’ sing dat 
song.”” Hesingitonderightshoulder. She say, ‘Get on me left shoulder.” 

“*Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyati Mama Glau.” 
She say, ‘‘Get on me right ear.” 

“Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyai Mama Glau.” 
She say, “‘Get on me left ear.” 

“Casa bilau bilau bil 

I Babé qui toyat Mama Glau.” 


,” 


Den she say, ‘“‘Get in de palm of me lef’ han’.”” An’ after he get t’rough 
singin’, Mama Glau hit him one slap an’ grin’ him up. An’ de foam you 
see on de river whenever de rain fall is from Kilibwi. De people kill Mama 
Glau an’ buil’ a bridge over de river. 

BE. &. 8 


A Brer Rassit Story. — The following story was collected by me at 
Fort Mitchell, Ala., from plantation Negroes. The song, both the “words” 
and the air, I have verified by having it sung by different members of the 
family. They tell me that the story as told by their grandfather always 
included the song. 

Lil’ girl had some greens in her garden. Brer Rabbit kep’ er eatin’ up 
her greens. Lil’ girl say, ‘‘Brer Rabbit, don’t you eat all dem bigges’ 
greens! Come ober here where I is, and I let’cher eat dese here lil’ ones.”’ 


1 “T Babé, who got Mama Glau into trouble.” 
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So Brer Rabbit he come ober to eat lil’ greens, and lil’ girl ketch him. 
Den Brer Rabbit th’ows back his head and gins to sing, — 


+4.———— E ——————— 
= ea a ee SE = a Roose a 
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Lee cum Lee cum Gen -i - ke-buk -o- buk - Lee ki. 








Lil’ girl say, ‘‘Sing dat song ergin;’’ but Brer Rabbit he won't sing. Lil’ 
girl say, ‘‘I fro you in the ribber!”” Brer Rabbit say, ‘Fro me in the 
ribber!’’ —‘‘I fro you in de creek!’ — ‘“‘ Fro me in de creek!”’ — “‘I fro you 
in de well!’ — “ Fro me in de well! Des any place you minds to but in de 
brier-patch.” So course lil’ girl, she fro him brier-patch; and Brer Rabbit 
jump up en clap his feet togedder, and say, ‘‘Bred and born in de brier- 
patch, lil’ girl, bred and born in de brier-patch!”’ 

Emity N. HARVEY. 

Fort MITCHELL, ALA. 


RESEARCH PROFESSORSHIP IN FoLK-LorE.—A foundation to provide for 
a research professorship in folk-lore has been established at Vassar College 
for a term of five years. Itis the gift of a donor interested in ethnology 
who wishes to remain anonymous. Miss Martha Beckwith, Ph.D., who was 
formerly connected with the English Department at Vassar, has been ap- 
pointed to the post. By this action, Vassar College becomes the first insti- 
tution of learning in America to recognize the art of oral tradition in its re- 
lation to literature, as a curriculum subject. Miss Beckwith took her doc- 
torate under Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University, and has done 
field-work in folk-lore both in Hawaii and among the Negroes of the Southern 
States and the West Indies. It is hoped that the problems arising in the 
class-room may be directly related to student work in the field. 



















REVIEWS. 


Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths. Collected by JEREMIAH CURTIN and 
J. N. B. Hewitt; edited by J. N. B. Hewitt (32d Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology). Washington, 1918. 

THE present volume brings us at last the long-promised publication of 
the valuable folkloristic material collected by Jeremiah Curtin among 
the Seneca in 1883, 1886, 1887. To this is added another series of equally 
valuable tales collected by Mr. Hewitt in 1896. This extended material 
gives us the possibility of a fairly full insight into the mythology and fiction 
of the Iroquois, which, excepting Mr. Barbeau’s contribution on the Wyan- 
dot, has been known heretofore from fragmentary accounts only, — ac- 
counts told in much Europeanized form. Even in the present series may 
be noticed the greater accuracy of rendition in Mr. Hewitt’s tales as com- 
pared to those collected by Mr. Curtin, a difference due to Mr. Hewitt’s 
intimate knowledge of the Iroquois language. It would exceed the scope 
of a review to discuss the rich contents of this volume, which will always 
remain the most important source-book for Iroquois folk-lore. We may 
note, in passing, the curious absence of brief animal tales, which are so 
characteristic of other parts of North America; and the prevalence of tales 
of giants, thunder, and similar beings, and of tales of shamanistic or other 
supernatural powers, recounted in a somewhat epical way as a series of 
exploits of heroes. Judging from published material, the absence of animal 
tales would seem to be due, not to selection on the part of the collectors, 
but to actual conditions; although it is hardly conceivable that in early 
times these tales, which are so widely spread over the American Continent, 
should have been entirely unknown. It would be' interesting to learn 
whether, among children and women, these tales may not be current. 

In the introduction to the volume, which deals with general theoretical 
aspects of mythology, Mr. Hewitt assumes the standpoint that corresponds 
to the views that were held a long time ago, when it was still believed that 
folk-thoughts were always pure and beautiful, and reflected a past better 
period. His position reminds us of the state of mind of that period of 
Romanticism that gave birth to the study of folk-lore, and which is so 
strongly reflected in the fairy-tales of the brothers Grimm, and in the 
subsequent studies of this subject. It did not become clear to these students 
that folk-thought has another side, — if you will, coarser, and reflecting 
the pleasures of every-day life. This fact was recognized only when roman- 
tic thought gave way to a matter-of-fact consideration of the data. When 
Mr. Hewitt throws aside all the apparently coarse material in Indian lore 
because he likes to deal with those men who represent the best thought of 
the American race, he unintentionally falsifies the picture, as was done by 
early European folk-lorists a hundred years ago. The obscene incidents 
of Western and Algonquin myths form part and parcel of mythology, the 
character of which would be entirely misrepresented if they were omitted. 

The theoretical introduction, also, pays no attention whatever to the 
recent discussions of the origin and development of mythologies. It 
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rather follows the attempts to explain every myth as the outgrowth of the 
direct observation of natural phenomena, and the attempt is made to 
identify every group of mythological beings with certain forces of nature. 
The whole question, in how far the interpretations may be secondary at- 
tempts to re-interpret transmitted mythological legendary material, — 
either at the hands of the natives or at the hands of the student, — is not 
considered at all. From this point of view it must also be regretted that 
Mr. Hewitt does not accompany his series of tales with notes that would 
allow the student to compare the form and contents of Iroquois folk-lore 
with those of neighboring tribes. The task of a comparative study is 
left to a future student. 

The general impression that we receive from reading Mr. Hewitt’s 
present and former collections, and from the better-recorded tales published 
by other authors, is that the Iroquois have developed a strong individuality 
in the formation of the plots and in the literary treatment of their mythology. 
The contrast between an authentic series like the Ojibwa tales collected by 
William Jones and the material contained in the present volume is certainly 
very strong, and well worth a detailed study. 

F. Bi 


RAFAEL KarsTEN, Myths of the Ji’baros (Boletin de la Sociedad Ecuatori- 
ana de Estudios Histéricos Americanos, 2: 325-339). I919. 

Dr. Rafael Karsten gives us here an interesting collection of myths of 
the Jibaros (Shuara) of eastern Ecuador. The collection contains a variant 
of the ascent to heaven by means of an arrow-chain, which is so common 
on the northwest coast of America, but apparently unknown in the rest of 
North America and in Central America. Ehrenreich has called attention 
to its occurrence on the Amazonas and among the eastern Tupi (“‘ Die 
Mythen und Legenden der siidamerikanischen Urvélker” [Berlin, 1905; 
Supplement Ztschr. f. Ethn., 1905: 49, 76]). The beginning of this 
Jibaro myth, which deals with the exploits of the twin culture-heroes, 
recalls the Guamachuco myth, according to which the twins originated from 
two eggs taken from their dying mother. — The story of the origin of fire 
also recalls North American types. The fire is taken by the humming- 
bird, who by deception gains access to the house of the owner of fire, and, 
when escaping, hides it in the bark of a tree. — The story of the origin of 
cultivated plants and other food-products through the magic words of a 
supernatural child is analogous to a legend of the eastern Tupi recorded by 
Thevet (see Ehrenreich, /.c., p. 57). 

F. By 














